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Keynote Address 



Honorable Pierre S. du Pont IV: It is a pleasure to be back at Heritage. 
The last time I was here was in the middle of the presidential primaries, 
and we discuss d the Strategic Defense Initiative and the wisdom of 
signing the INF Treaty. 

Well, today the topic may be different - education - but i feel as 
if I am still talking about defensive strategies. Frankly, I am tired of 
reading all the statistics that show U.S. education lagging dangerously 
behind other nations. It is time for us - beginning with those of us in 
this room - to go on the offensive and take some action. 

The letter from Ed Feulner inviting me speak today said the 
purpose of this conference is to "explore v/ays n which the experience 
of the business community can help in the design of the new 
Administration's education policies." Now, I have found Ld Feulner 
to be a man of his word. It is up to you and me, then, to be sure the next 
couple of days are not spent jawboning and bemoaning the present 
state of education. Let us agree to do something about it. 

This forum's title - "Can Business Save Education?" - asks a 
question that demands an answer. As one who has viewed our educa- 
tion system from the perspectives of a U.S. Congressman, a governor, 
chairman of a major educational organization, and most recently as a 
presidential candidate, I have an answer. It is "Yes, but." 

Yes, but not without a plan. 

Yes, but not without the help of a majority of the people and 
organizations all pulling in the same direction. 

Yes, but not without relying on tried-and-true principles that have 
helped each of your businesses prosper over the years. 

Yes, but not without calling a halt to the dialogue and beginning the 
action. 

Most important, yes, but not without fundamentally changing our 
education system, not without recognizing that what we are doing has 
failed. 

Let this forum seive as the clarion call to action. 



Governor du Pont spoke at a dinner for conference participants on Febiuary 22, 
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Now all that sounds terrific, you might say, but where do we start? 
The people who will follow me will be able to cite chapter and verse of 
careful studies that describe trends in education today. I will leave the 
academic arguments to those mo e qualified than I. Instead, I would 
cite a reries of articles done by as objective a source as I could find — 
a newspaper. I have had my quarrels with some newspapers' d^jrees 
of objectivity over the years, but even I will admit that a large newspaper 
has little reason to conduct a lengthy analysis and to go out on a limb 
and make recommendations for sweeping changes in major institutions 
without some sound reasons. 

The Chicago Tribune last spring published a seven-part series on 
education in Chicago. The series was put together by a team of 
reporters after seven months of examination. Let me read to you from 
the Chicago Tribune's concluding editorial: 

The quickest, surest way to explode the bureaucrat 
blob, escape from the self-seeking union and develop 
schools that succeed for children is to set up a 
voucher system. That would bring new people into 
school management, assure local control, empower 
parents, squeeze out bad schools aid put the fore % s 
of competition to work for improving education. 

Remember this is not some theoretical economist writing those 
words. This is an editorial in the leading newspapei ir< our nation's third 
largest city, calling for dramatic, fundamental charge. Now there is an 
editor who ought to be given a raise. 

As many of you probably know, I have been an advo* ate of a voucher 
system for education for quite some time. That advocacy stems from 
the belief that the U S. is no longer in a position to tinker at the margins 
with education. We have tried that approach. We all thought we were 
going to make huge strides in education in the early 1980s when reports 
like "A Nation At Risk" and "Action for Excellence" were published. 
State governments played a leading role during that period in making 
improvements in some areas — such as improving teachers' salaries, 
adding more math and science courses, and generally demanding 
higher standards. 
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But five years after the publication of "A Nation At Risk," there is 
painfully little evidence that these changes have had any real impact on 
student performance. In math and science, American education 
remains the 12th best in the world. In many of our urban schools, 
dropout rates exceed 50 percent. In 1982, the best schools in Min- 
neapolis tested lower in math scores than the worst schools in Sendai, 
Japan, a comparative statement that could be made for many cities 
across America. 

I think it is time to stop tinkering. We are in a battle - an interna- 
tional battle - that will determine the shape of the future for our 
children and our grandchildren. And important from businesses' 
perspective, the outcome of that battle win determine the quality of the 
work force of the future and, ultimately, U.S. businesses' ability to 
compete in a global economy. 

That battle will not be won by mimicking the Japanese or by emulat- 
ing the Germans, but by relying on our strengths and doing what we do 
best: where others pursue structure, we must pursue freedom; where 
others pursue regulation, we must pursue innovation; where others 
pursue monopoly, wc must pursue competition and diversity. 

For elementary and secondary education, competition means 
vouchers - not just increased choice among public schools and not 
just vouchers for disadvantaged students as the Administration has 
proposed. It means allowing private schools to compete directly with 
public schoois for students on a equal footing. 

The remarkable thing about our elementary and secondary educa- 
tion system today is that we have any private schools at ail. The 
government provides education free of charge at public schools, and 
still people choose to pay thousands of dollars in tuition to send their 
children to private schools. It is the biggest case of predatory pricing 
in history, and still the government has not been able to drive its 
competition out of the marketplace. 

The reason, as we all know, is that monopolies are notoriously 
inefficient. They become complacent and satisfied, and pretty soon - 
well, pretty soon we have the 12th best school system in the world. 

Parents have clearly demonstrated their willingness to finance 
education. Since 1960, we have more than doubled the constant dollar 
spending, per student, that we put into elementary and secondary 
education. That is good. But look what has happened to that money. 
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Tbacher salaries rnve gone up only about 30 percent, and class sizes 
gone down only about 40 percent. Spending for administrators, by 
vontrast, has more than kept up, a** J today there are more than twice 
as many administrators per student as in 1960. 

If more administ' ators produced better biudents, I would be all for 
more administrators. But we are not producing better students. SAT 
test scores are down about 1G percent since 1960 - and that is despite 
evidence that the tests have become easier. 

Today, over five million families are paying to s^nd their children to 
private schools, because they believe they will get a better education. 
All the evidence suggests they are right. Studies have shown that private 
schools, especially Catholic schools, produce better students. And the 
greatest beneficiaries are not well-to-do students from upper-income 
families: The greatest beneficiaries of private schools are disad- 
vantaged and poor students, the ones most in need of special help. 

But the best evidence that private schools offer something better 
comes noi from the researchers. It comes from public school teachers, 
the real experts, who send their children to private schools nearly twice 
as often as parents in general. In Chicago, for example, 46 percent of 
public school teachers who live in the city send their children to private 
schools, compared with a citywide average of 23 percent. 

The American people understand how much better off they would 
be If they could choose the schools their children would attend. Most 
of all, the poor understand it. They continue to be the biggest sup- 
porters of vouchers. 

Competition will reward good schools, force bad schools to get 
better, and provide every family in the United States with choices they 
dc not have today. Our goal should be to encourage universal educa- 
tional choice, for all students, not just the poor or the wealthy, by the 
year 2000. States and localities should be able to provide vouchers or 
other funding mechanisms so that all families can choose the education 
that best fits their needs. 

If a community decides its schools need improvement, and they 
choose competition, there will still be some who will not like this idea. 
We know the teachers' unions will not like it. We know most ad- 
ministrators will be againsf it, as will all the bureaucrats and interest 
groups who depend upon the status quo for their living. But we know 
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we can be better than the 12th best education system in the world, and 
communities will not be afraid to ruffle a few feathers to improve. 

I have another speech I have been giving as I travel around the 
country, which has to do with the tendency of great nations to become 
ossified, to resist change to the point where productivity suffers, and 
ultimately, they fall victim to the special interests whose stake in the 
status quo exceeds their perceived stake in society's future. 

The kind of ossification I talk about has to do with protectionism, 
with barriers to new products and subsidies to old, inefficient ways of 
doing business. That kind of policy, resisting change instead of facilitat- 
ing it, is always counterproductive. 

And I would argue that the one area where we absolutely cannot 
afford to let the status quo triumph is in education. How can we allow 
our children to attend schools which are, at best, mediocre and, at 
worst, literally life threatening? How can we allow our citizenry to 
become so ignorant that many of us cannot find our own nation or our 
nation's capital on a map? And how will we explain to our sons and 
daughters that their standard of living will never match what we had, 
because they do not have the education to compete in the world 
market? 

The forces of the status quo have seen the writing on the wall. They 
know change is threatening their business-as-usual world - in Min- 
nesota, which is implementing a statewide plan of choice among public 
schools, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in Hirle.ii, deep in the slums of 
New York City, and in small ways, all across the country. They have 
heard President Bush speak of educational choice, and they have read 
the polls that show the American people agree with him. 

Under the circumstances, the choic is not between change and no 
change - it is between change that really matters, and superficial 
change, the kind we have had over the past five years. Ultimately the 
only change that really matters is to end the public sector monopoly 
over education and let the private sector compete to restore freedom, 
choice, discipline, and excellence to American education. 



What can business do? First and foremost, it can go into the business 
of education. If the government is doing as bad a job at education as 
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we all know it is, then is a huge market here of virtually unlimited 
potential. Let us tap that market, and show the bureaucrats what the 
private sector can really do. Start a remedial school in your town; offer 
special training courses to high school students to prepare them for 
jobs in your company. 

Go back to your community next week and arrange a public speech 
before an appropriate forum. Give a speech about choice in education, 
propose a voucher plan for your school district, have your legal depart- 
ment draft freedom of choice legislation, send it over your signature to 
every member of your staie legislature, and ask to testify in favor of it. 
In short, use the power and visibility of your office to start the ball 
rolling. 

In that vein, it is useful to look to the experience of Minnesota's 
Governor Rudy Perpich. Several years back, Rudy proposed allowing 
high school dropouts and "at-risk" students to choose among public 
schools. That worked so well they opened up the choice to include 
private schools. Now, they are offering all students a choice among 
public schools. If that works, who knows what could be next? 

At the federal level- and since we are in Washington, we would be 
failing to show proper respect if we failed to talk about what the federal , 
government should be doing - we ought to apply that same foot-in- 
the-door principle to federal education aid. The federal government 
now contributes less than 10 percent of all the money spent on elemen- 
tary and secondary education, and most of that is targeted to educa- 
tionally and socioeconomicahv disadvantaged youngsters through the 
so-called Title I program. WomJ * f not make sense for these disad- 
vantaged children to have choice? If a private school could provide a 
better remedial reading program that the local public school, why 
should disadvantaged children not have taat choice? 

The answer to that question seems obvious, but for three years the 
Reagan Administration made exactly that proposal, and for three years 
Congress said no. So that is an area where v e have to do a better job 
— persuading Congress that we want to help, but that we cannot if tb „y 
will not let us. Call on your Congressman and vour Senator personally. 
Ask them to sponsor such a bill. 

A second foot-in-the-door proposal would involve looking at some 
of the worst schcol districts in America. We are talking about school 
districts in which less than half, sometimes as few as a quarter, of all 
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the students graduate from high school. These are schools that literally 
do a better job of teaching kids how to be criminals than how to be 
productive members of society. Suppose we took the ten worst school 
districts in America and opened them up completely to private and 
public choice - call them "Education Enterprise Zones." Drop a note 
to Secretary of Education Lauro Cavazos urging him to consider such 
a plan. 

I know we have a friend in the White House. George Bush on 
numerous occasions has pronounced his support for educational 
choice. But kind words of presidential support alone will no, change 
our education leviathan. For all of Ronald Reagan's efforts to the 
contrary, we still do not have a Balanced Budget Amendment or a 
line-item veto. It is great to have the President's public suppi,. *, but it 
is up to us to help t he new Administration set a path toward educat ional 
choice — and excellence. 

When a kinder, gentler nation measures itself by the quality of 
education it provides for a poor, black kindergartner on the South side 
of Chicago, we must not fall short. 

We do not want to hear about tenure, or pupil/teacher ratios, or 
interdistrict resou* ce equalization programs. We want to hear of excel- 
lence, of opportunity, of success. To borrow a phrase, "A mind is a 
terrible thing to waste." Our nation's education system is wasting 
millions of them. Now is the time to stop. Now is the time to change. 
Now is the time to join hands ard lead America back to its tradition of 
educational excellence. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Opening Remarks 



Edwin J. Feulner, Jn: On behalf of all my colleagues and the board of 
trustees and the staff of The Heritage Foundation, it is my great 
pleasure to welcome you here today for a conference, "Can Business 
Save Education?" 

The title of this conference seems particularly topical. An old friend 
has reminded me that even I, as someone only peripherally involved in 
education issues, have met with enough educators over the years to 
know that educators like to talk a lot. But not always a great deal of 
action follows, whereas businessmen really believe in action - direct 
action. So today, we are bringing some of the best ideas of what 
education could be in our country together with those of some business 
leaders who know that talk is not enough, that we really have to get out 
there and make these things work. 

Education has been at the top of the agenda in our nation's board 
rooms in recent years for a whole host of reasons. Business leaders, 
educators, and policy experts have in fact formed unique partnerships 
around the country to address the challenges inherent in our increas- 
ingly technological society, and *his is sometimes a marriage of force 
and not necessarily one of choice. 

We share concern over the fate of the United States in broad public 
policy questions, all of which depend on education issues, whether we 
are talking about competitiveness, the quality of our work force, or the 
general literacy of our citizens when it comes to voting and participa- 
tion in the democratic process. These are not idle concerns because 
what we really worry about is that we are in danger of losing the 
semblance of what education originally was intended to accomplish. 

In taking a short step back, looking at schools in the 18th century, 
we see they had the specific role of helping to develop a sense of 
national character. As we were beginning to form a new nation, both 
public and private institutions shared equally in the responsibility for 
instilling values not just education, for sharing the lessons of history 
and the teachings of the great works of literature, and for applying 
shared methods to mathematics and science, to rhetoric, to the study 
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of language. We have come a long way, unfortunately not always in the 
right direction. 

But today there is an interest in a return to these basics after nearly 
three decades have diluted education to what Jeanne Allen calls 
"cafeteria-style" lessons and curricula. The results of tinkering with the 
minds of our students is apparent throughout tho country, and we have 
high school graduates who cannot spell, cannot read a newspaper, 
cannot perform simple addition and subtr action problems. In fact, as 
we learned from the questionnaires and responses that came to the 
invitations from around the country, many of you in the corporate 
community have been involved in retraining and, in effect, reeducating 
entry-level employees. 

As Heritage has grown over the last fourteen or fifteen years, I must 
say that even I, on a very low scale, have had tu face up to these facts. 
As we look at our entry-level employees, we often see the lack not just 
of fundamental work habits but, in fact, of basic skills. 

We have invited you here as national leaderr, as individuals in unique 
positions capable of influencing public policy, especially in the educa- 
tion are*.. We will be hearing from individuals in the business com- 
munity from wide-ranging backgrounds across the country who can 
shed some light on what works in the schools, in the communities, and 
in the legislatures. 

I have an old rule of never going into a meeting without having an 
idea of what results should come out of that meeting, and we do hope 
for very specific results from today's meeting. Our goal today is to 
devise specific strategies for how you in the business community can 
help redesign education policy, how you can become more involved 
not only here in Washington but at the local level. That goes for 
everything from working here with the Congress, working with the 
Secretary of Education and his chief of staff to going out and talking 
to your locai civic associations, Lions, Rotary, and Kiwanis Clubs, and, 
in many respects as I have alrec ^y implied, being ready to stand up to 
the education establishment. 

It is serious for me when the Chicago Tribune brings out a week-long 
series and talks day after day about Chicago as having the worst school 
system in the United States. This is the Chicago THbune that I grew up 
with in suburban Chicago and remember as the world's greatest 
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newspaper in the world's greatest city, and now the Tribune has to say 
that about schools in its own backyard. 

Heritage is pleased to have this opportunity to be involved in this 
important and indeed vital debute. We believe the broad interest 
represented here today can fuel the dialogue and further ignite educa- 
tion reform throughout the country. 

George Bush was elected as "the Education President," and I think 
we have to help him define exactly what that means. It does not mean 
just throwing more money at the problem. It means finding out from 
groups like this and from conferences like this what works and making 
sure that those new ideas are pushed into the system, a system that will 
probably be reluctant to accept them, which means we will have to 
really shove very, very hard. 

I know you agree with me that the present situation in education is 
unacceptable. The future is in dire need of our attention. I look forward 
to hearing the conclusions to be arrived at during this meeting here 
today. 

Now, for an overview of the problem and the intent of today's 
conference, here is Jeanne Allen, Heritage's Policy Analyst in educa- 
tional matters. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Overview 



Jeanne Allen: For years we have been hearing about the poor state of 
American education. It is a dismal situation, but there is a little bit of 
hope out there. America is a crisis-oriented nation, known to be able 
to react in times of crisis. But reforms for education should have been 
planted long ago when we first began to see the abysmal achievement 
scores of U.S. students and their failure to compete with their foreign 
counterparts on the most basic skills. 

Ample attention has been paid to the fact that education needs to 
be improved. Now, to ensure that the methods are well chosen and that 
it can generate lasting results, we must look to the communities for 
leadership, to civic groups, schools, and businesses. 

Citizen activists are cropping up in towns and cities nationwide 
demanding change and improvement in the schools. Teachers have 
joined the fight, often departing from union policies and domination 
to seek help from the community. Thankfully, many legislators have 
awakened from what amounts to about a twenty-year slumber that 
accompanied educational stagnation. In fact, legislators have been 
responsive to passing education reforms in their statehouses in most 
instances because of the efibrts of the community, mainly business 
pressure. 

In Minnesota, it was business that made the difference in persuading 
the education pundits to accept parental choice in selecting schools for 
their children. 

In Chicago, business was instrumental in convincing a divided legis- 
lature to adopt school reforms for the city's public schools. There, the 
legislature, for many different reasons, was opposed tc any kind of 
reform, but because of community activists and business people, 
reforms were adopted - not everything, but enough to make a dif- 
ference. 

In Oregon and California, Connecticut, Florida, and many other 
st?tes, business coalitions are actively fighting for structural changes in 
school systems. 
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Business is the single largest contributor to the education of our 
young next to the American taxpayer, of course. In addition to the $199 
billion nationwide in tax money, nearly $40 billion in private business 
investments goes to educating 45 million primary and secondary stu- 
dents in this country. That is about $5,300 per student per year. Still we 
are graduating kids who cannot even interpret a newspaper article, 
cannot locate Japan on the map, and cannot identify the time period 
of the Civil War. Business bears the brunt of this, but we all share the 
harmful effects of unprepared and uneducated generations of stu- 
dents. 

In addition to money, business leaders are demonstrating their 
commitment to improving education by designing new approaches, 
writing books, teaching classes, forming citizen action committees, and 
lobbying their legislators. Yet after all of this, public education still fails 
to take business seriously. Part of the problem is that U.S. corporations 
have neglected to focus on the individual return on their investment. 
Some think money is the answer. They are right, but only when properly 
channeled and coordinated. 

Each year this national commitment to education increases. Yet it 
results in little else than satisfying bloated bureaucracies, certainly not 
;n helping the students it w? • Attended to help. America commits more 
than $60,000 to a student's education from the primary grades through 
high school. Is this not a sizable enough commitment? Is this not a big 
enough commitment to expect something good in return? 

After committing $60,000 to the training of an employee, who then 
failed to perform would business continue this type of program, or 
would it reevaluate?* Would you allow such a sizable commitment 
without tracking its productivity and return? Would you not adjust, 
restructure, or review your investment? 

That is the state we are faced with at this point in t ; ne. I suspect 
from your presence here, that you are looking for some answers, and I 
think we can find some very bold and useful suggestions for action from 
our program and this audience. 
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Panel I 



The Corporat Perspective 



Mrs. Allen: We are very pleased to have Warren Brookes starting out 
our First panel this morning as chairman. He is a nationally syndicated 
columnist in about fifteen daily newspapers nationwide, home based 
in the Detroit News, and I am sure all of you are familiar with his work 
primarily in the area of economics. He has had some of the most 
amazing insights into the education system and the source of its 
problems. 

Warren was an economics major at Harvard College. His journalism 
career started at the Boston Herald in 1975 following a very long career 
in advertising and the business community. He has had numerous 
journalism awards and recognitions and is described as practically a 
national asset, a four-star rating. Warren Brookes. 

Warren Brookes: One of the mysteries of the economics profession in 
the last decade or so has been why American productivity suddenly 
trailed off and stopped growing in the 1970s. It has recovered substan- 
tially in the 1980s but is nowhere near earlier levels. 

One of the things that has puzzled economists is that, in spite of some 
dropoff in capital spending, you cannot find the explanation for that 
productivity drop in capital. Fortunately, a very bright economist 
named John Kendrick, sort of the senior dean of the whole study of 
productivity, has spent a lifetime looking at this problem and con- 
cluded in the late 1970s that 80 percent of productivity gains can be 
traced to what he calls the knowledge factor. 

This obviously is increasing as the world moves into what is some- 
times called the information revolution, the information society, the 
information economy. What we are discovering, of course, in the 1980s 
— and we will see more and more of it as we go on — is that information 
is capital. Capital is information. It moves around the world at lightning 
speed. It has no recognition of national boundaries. Information is the 
capital of today and tomorrow. 
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The problem, of course, in the 1980s is that we suddenly discovered 
we are turning out kids who do not know very much. So even as the 
information quotient in productivity was soaring, the information out- 
put of our schools apparently was declining. We have discovered to our 
amazement that the Japanese economy is performing better and better 
and better. It still has not caught up to our productivity levels, but it is 
rapidly reaching that point and is overtaking us. 

I think there is universal agreement that they are doing a better job 
of educating their young people. In Japan, as you probably have seen 
in the recent television discussions of this, high school students 
graduate with ability to do simple probability studies on the factory 
floor, to do statistical analysis. 

Now let me tell you, as a journalist in the economics field, I watch 
people writing seriously about theU.S. economy who cannot do a single 
percentage on their own. They cannot even do simple percentages. I 
know because they often call me and ask me to do percentages for 
them. 

Now this same journalistic profession has been the one telling us 
over the last six or seven years that the nation has been creating nothing 
but low-paid jobs. They have not been able to explain why it is that we 
are having such a terrible problem withthe so-called skills gap, the gap 
between the ability of the kids coming out of school and what the jobs 
arc demanding. The fact of the matter is that our problem of the 1980s 
has not been creating too many low-pay jobs. It has been creating too 
many low-pay people. The fact of the matter is that the job curve is 
going steadily up. The numbers are very clear. 

Every month you look at the numbers that are coming out of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in the last twelve months, those num- 
bers routinely showed that at the top over half the jobs are in what they 
call the managerial and professional category. That is the highest 
skilled category that the BLS rates. Now back in the 1970s that figure 
was routinely 20 percent or 22 percent or 21 percent. In the 1980s, it 
has been routinely above 40 percent, and over the last three years, 
above 50 percent. 

Now that means that we ar^ creating higher skilled jobs faster than 
evci before, but at the same time apparently we are not creating the 
skilled personnel to fill them. If you look at the demographic curves 
over the next thirty years, you will see the business community faced 
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with a terrible problem. You are going to have to import or train skills. 
You are going to have to get them from abroad or import the products 
from abroad. 

To a certain degree, we are now running our economy on the skills 
in other markets, and it is not just the capital. We are importing capital, 
true, but we are also importing people and skills, and we are going to 
have to do more of it unless we can turn the school systems around. 

I think that it is simple to see that the survival of the U.S, in the world 
economy and the corporate success of you in this audience pretty much 
depend on the ability to start turning out more high-paid people to fill 
the high-paid jobs, because we are moving into whai George Gilder 
calls the quantum economy. This is an economy that is not only 
exploding in terms of information, technology, and growth but is 
exploding in the demand for informatiod skills, and they are growing 
at a geometric pace. 

So I would suggest to George Bush that what we are looking at is not 
the need for a kinder, gentler society but perhaps a leaner, meaner 
educational system. 

You look at what is happening in Japan. They are not kinder and 
gentler lo their students. They know that their students have to perform 
in a tough world market and in a tough world economy, and they are 
putting the emphasis on discipline in training and in performance. We 
have not done that, and we are still not doing that, not to the degree 
that we are going to have to. 

Kinder, gentler is a description of what our culture has been, and 
unfortunately that is not going to cut it in the world economy we are 
moving into because the information revolution will demand more 
discipline, more ability to think logically, cohesively, coherently, and 
more ability to use the mathematical sciences, the information scien- 
ces, the computer sciences, which are not loose. They are demanding. 
Computers crash when you fail to treat them right. 

One of the advantages of the computer system is that it is forcing a 
kind of discipline that we have not been seeing in our school system, 
and that is why corporations >,re now facing the problem. You can see 
it in the weekly advertising pages in Washington and even in Detroit. 
Fairly substantial chunks of help- wanted advertising. Bui go through 
and look at what that advertising is for. Seventy percent of the jobs are 
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skill jobs. They are jobs that demand a level of skill that none of the 
school systems in those markets are at the moment generating. 

That gap is going to continue to grow, particularly because 
demographically we are raising smaller numbers of nonminorities — 
that is, the so-called majority students whom we have typically expected 
to fill a large share of our high school jobs. Now we are going to have 
to learn how to train minorities to fill those high school grad's jobs, and 
we have not been doing it. 

It is not that they cannot. The problem facing corporate America is 
what ;o do right now about improving those school systems, because 
we have an enormous wasted asset out there in our young people, 
particularly our minority young people, who are being subjected to 
some of the worst school systems this country could possibly dream of. 
It is going to take extreme tough-mindedness on the part of the 
corporate community to get involved in changing this and not just in a 
money way. 

I would like to mention briefly an experience in Boston. The Bank 
of Boston has just recently pulled out of the so-called education 
compact. It pulled out after pouring, I think, $4 or $5 million into this 
compact only to see that not only were there no results but that the 
results in the school system actually were getting steadily worse. 

Now unless they are prepared to deal with the structural problems 
of a bureaucracy that is spending over $7,000 per student per year to 
get a 48 percent dropout rate and to get students that typically are 
reading two years below grade level year after year, the money is no 
problem. 

The problem is we must change the whole system, the whole way of 
looking at things. We must introduce the same factors that operate in 
business: competition, choice, serious accountability. If we fail to get 
those values into the school systems, they are not going to change, and 
all the money in the world is not going to change them. In Detroit, we 
have just had a revolution in the school system, a whole new slate of 
reform candidates for the school board talking choice, accountability, 
discipline, values, and the minorities are leading that fight. They want 
their kids educated, and they are demanding something better of the 
old school, of the entrenched school bureaucracies. The question is 
will corporate America be willing to get into that political struggle, 
because if not, just playing nice-nice with the bureaucracies is a recipe 
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for getting nothing in return. This morning, you are going to hear from 
some people who have been in this process a bit and who are dealing 
with it - coping with it on the corporate level. 

Our first speaker, Harry Wiley, is the Director of Advertising and 
Communications for the Ashland Oil Company. He was born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and went to Marshall University in Huntington. He has 
been with Ashland Oil since 1969, basically as a key player in their 
public relations activity.He served as a Navy journalist in Vietnam. He 
is going to talk a bit about the Ashland's successful efforts in developing 
what are called business education partnerships and why Ashland 
views this as a critical relationship for the future of their corporation 
in the markets and communities where they are now located. Harrv 
Wiley. 7 

Harry Wiley: I would like to address the Ashland Oil situation as we 
regard education in the communities in which we operate. But if I were 
to do that in *s totality, I would be talking about the world economy 
because Ashland Oil operates around the world. So I will let you know 
what we are doing specifically in four states and in some surrounding 
states where we have large employee bases, where we have large 
shareholder bases, and where we have large customer bases. 

First of all, rather than engage you with a litany of numbers that we 
have all heard about the cost to business of an educated work force, let 
me say that, in terms of both human and dollars relationships, if you 
think education is expensive, try ignorance. Think about that. It has a 
dollar connotation. And it has a very real human connotation. 

All American business would agree that educational reform, not 
tinkering but true reform, is necessary and long overdue. 

It is true that we operate in an international marketplace today. The 
child in Ashland, Kentucky, or someplace in Georgia or Mississippi or 
California is engaged in an international marketplace. As at no time 
before in American history, it is true that today we compete for goods, 
for products, for services with the world market, and it is true in the 
smallest, to the largest, American city. 

I think that business must continue its historical support for quality 
education through grants, through support of graduation equivalency 
degree programs, through support of educational television. In addi- 
tion, I think that we should continue to look for partnerships in the 
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community, to look for others in the public who support educational 
initiatives. American business cannot change education alone. We 
need to align ourselves with public groups who support the same goals 
and needs, but beyond that, it is time that American business stood up 
to say, "We want to be counted," and we can do ihat in several ways. 

I would like to share with you what Ashland Oil has done to take a 
leadership role, as I think business must take a leadership role in these 
changes. I believe that unfortunately we have a rather apathetic public 
in this nation, and thus a major job of business is to increase awareness. 
Does Joe, average American, does Sally, average American, really 
know that there is trouble? Yes, some do. Many do. Some do and do 
not care. 

Raising awareness is a job for business, and I will show you how 
Ashland has tried to raise awareness through advertising, the tried and 
true method. We can sell corn flakes. We ought to be able to sell 
education. 

Number two, I think that we need to bring business concepts to 
education. We need to show initiatives in our own way. We need to be 
inventive, and, if necessary, if we cannot find the program in the public 
sector, if we cannot find it in the education community, we need to 
invent it and bring it to them. If we have to put it on a platter and say 
here it is, we paid for it, we want you to do it, here it is, try it, then we 
must do that because we cannot wait. We cannot wait any longer. 

We must show leadership by actions, not only by words and not by 
simply throwing money at a problem. We know that does not work. It 
may be part of an answer. It definitely is not a total solution. 

That is where we are to date. Ashland Oil is an $8 billion sales 
corporation involved in chemicals, oil and gas, road pavings, engineer- 
ing and design, and a few other things. You probably know us best by 
Valvoline motor oil. That is our premier consumer product. But we are 
mostly a business-to-busincss type company with most of our sales in 
that category. As the largest corporation in Kentucky, we border West 
Virginia and face southern Ohio across the river. 

Crossing state lines does not change the demographics of an area 
very much. We found initiatives in all three of those states. Minnesota 
is a very important state for us, and you know all about the improve- 
ments in Minnesota education and the pride that Minn " otans take in 
their education. 
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The programs I am goingto show you today, many of which we have 
installed there or shown there, have the same success rate because we 
are finding that, once we raise awareness, there are not too many 
people who disagree with us. 

Things are moving forward. Are they moving fast enough? Probably 
not. But we are proud of the part we have played, and we are encourag- 
ing other companies. In fact, since we began spending all of our 
corporate advertising dollars toward educational improvement, we are 
seeing other companies join us. 

So the corporate voice is getting louder and calling for change - on 
two levels. Number one, as a large corporation dealing with govern- 
ment officials and with the bureaucracies, we are calling for change 
individually. Yet, our efforts are also raising this grass-roots level, which 
is so important, as we know all politicians respond generally well when 
their constituencies indicate that they want change. 

I brought some videotape to demonstrate some of our efforts. 
First, a very basic program that runs new in Kentucky and West 
Virginia and will be soon introduced in two other states. This is a 
program called "Day on Campus." We enjoy the cooperation of every 
college, public and private, in West Virginia and Kentucky. It works 
like this. A school can send children in grades four through nine to a 
college campus for the day. Ashland Oil provides half the funds for the 
trip, and a local business or businesses provides the matching half. 

The college provides an interesting day on campus, not just a visit 
to the basketball arena or the football field. Ifeachers use the visits to 
show their students that college is an exciting and fun place and that 
you cannot attend unless you graduate from high school. 

A very basic program, send children to a college campus for a day. 
Does it work? Yes, it works. Last year we piloted this program in 
Kentucky and West Virginia. Four thousand students visited college 
campuses. This year, in Kentucky alone, 6,000 more are going in the 
weeks ahead, not counting West Virginia. 

We are starting this basic program in two other states. Why did no 
one else think to organize, formalize a program that put children on a 
college campus? Did we reinvent the wheel? Did we invent the wheel? 
Probably not, but we took the action that was necessary. Why did we 
do it? If children can see a college campus, they can dream about it, 
and think there is a chance they can themselves go to college. 
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How much docs it cost? Nothing, practically. Many teachers bc iieve 
it c>sts $50>000 to go visit someplace. But this just doc a not make sense. 
Fortj-tw i dollars per school visit is what Ashland Oil is averaging in 
Kentucky. Now, that means some local business found $42 to become 
our partner. 

Could Ashland OiJ afford the whole $84? Of course we could, but 
in this program we made the school talk to a local business pawner. 
The local business partner, Joe's Budget Pharmacy, cannot afford 
$10,000. Can he afford $42? Sure he can. Would lw want to? Would hs 
want to be a cosponsor of a visit? Of course he would. When she comes 
back from the visit, does the teacher have the children write a thank-you 
note to Joe's Budget Pharmacy ?s a letter writing exercise? Many did. 

Joe liked to do it. He also got forty letters from these children who 
visited the college campus. He put them on his little community bulletin 
board. Did the parents like it? Did they shop at Joe's Budget Phar- 
macy? Sure they did. Everybody wins. Best of all, the children won. If 
they were college b-mnd, they got positive reinforcement. If they had 
never dreamed of goii. ; to college, they could dream of it now? Yes. Is 
there a possibility tha f this was a ufe-changing experience? Yes. 

Everything works. A very simple program. Do the colleges like it? 
Yes, because they are all recruiting. They are marketing for these 
students. There are so many things that work right with a program like 
this, it is hard to see why it has not been done before. 

Let me tell you about our advertising program. The best way to tell 
you about it is to show you our current campaign. 

Advertising campaigns have to have bumper stickers. For six years 
wc have been involved in advertising quality education. This yea. the 
name of the campaign is "Teachers Change Lives." Our research 
showed that there has been a great diminishment in respect for 
teachers. We can all argue about effectiveness of teachers, but I do not 
think anybody can argue about the respect they deserve and that a lot 
depends on the teacher in the classroom to make education work. 

So we have decided to help teachers. Our aim this year was two-fold: 
support teachers; make people recognize the importance of teachers; 
and number two, see how teachers can have a great impact on students 
in general and on at-risk students particularly. 
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v to Voice: A lot has changed since tht days of the one-room school- 
juse. Tbday\* students have access to more information and better 
educational tools than any generation in history. 

Still, one simple fact remains as true now as it was then: Children 
don't just learn. They are taught. 

Video Voice: Sometimes it's really hard for me to believe I'm here. Eight 
years ago I was 16, pregnant and scared. I dropped out of school and 
just waited for things to get worse. 

Then one day I got a rail from Mrs. Jansen, my art teacher. She said 
Rachel, you've got eal talent. Don't walk away from it now. 

You know, that woman didn't just give me an education. What she 
gave me or gave us was a future. 

Video Voice: Growing up, I didn't get all the breaks, you know, and so 
I decided I was too cool, my family, my friends, especially the school. 

One day old Mr. Hawkins, the math teacher, just shows up on my 
front pordi and he says, son, you can go on feeling sorry for yourself 
all your life. Just don't expect the rest of the world to join you. 

For some reason I followed him back to school, and you know what? 
I never left. 

Mn Wiley: "Tbachers Change Lives" has been a very successful cam- 
paign for us. We will probably continue with the same idea for the 
coming year. We think they are very powerful commercials - worth 
two years of planning to make the point. And there is print advertising 
and radio that goes along with the video. 

What does business get out of this other than good students and a 
better educated work force? I think you can see that we are now 
appreciated after six years of this, we are known as the education 
company. Our research shows it, and it has done us good in terms of 
public image. People are writing to us. r eople are stopping in our Super 
America stores to say "I'm shopping here because of what you are 
doing for education." 

We really did not look for that direct payoff, but we signed the videos 
because we wanted people to know who we were. To the consumer, it 
is Valvoline and Super America, and definitely it is paying off for us. 
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Before we did "Tbachers Change Lives," we ran an elementary 
school program, a videotape called "Critical Factors." It is a teaching 
aid for dropout prevention. And this program has been working. The 
Kentucky education people said the dropout rate is dropping sig- 

ficantly now. We have made this video available to elemental 
schools in four states. 

The Advertising Council adapted our video in a corporate campaign 
in one of their national public service bulletin campaigns. So many 
programs are going forward. 

Mr. Brookes: Thank you very much. That is pretty convincing evidence 
of a corporation doing the job on the education front. 

Our next speaker is Jerry Hume. In addition to being involved in 
virtually every major education activity in the State of California, he 
finds time to be the Chairman of the Board and CEO of Basic 
American Foods, a large corporation in San Francisco. 

I am fascinated by the fact that he is on the Foundation for Teaching 
Economics. I on^e asked Milton Friedman why it is that so few of our 
children coming out of high school know anything about the free 
enterprise system. All seem to think that socialism is the ultimate. And 
Milton's answer was provocative and straightforward. He said, "What 
do you expect from a socialist system?" What we are all up d^ai.;ct :* 
that we have an environment that is essentially government-dominated. 
And business has a job to leaven that environment and k ring those 
people back to reality. 

Jerry Hume is well qualified to do this by a whole host of activities. 
He is particularly involved in the California Business Roundtable 
Restructuring for State Education Activity, and he has earned the 
plaudits of the community for that. Jerry Hume. 

Jerry Hume: I am a member or the Education Task Force of the 
California Business Roundtable. The Roundtable is composed of 
ninety of the largest employers in California. 

Today I want to talk about concerns that we as business people have 
regarding the output of the educational system, and then I would like 
to review with you some of the information that * * as business people 
receive regarding the students that are graduating from our high 
schools. Then I would want to reflect on why we are in the situation 
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where we find ourselves. I will recommend a course of action that I feel 
is necessary, given the current situation. Finally, I will speak about what 
we are doing in California. 

What kind of students are coming out of our schools? Headlines in 
the paper in January: "Urgent Call to Reform Math Ifeaching." Most 
students leave school without enough skills to meet job demands or to 
continue their education effectively, prominent mathematicians, scien- 
tists, and engineers said in their report. 

Headlines in the paper in February: "U.S. Education Too Basic." 
Their traditional classroom with its lecturing, teachers, and workbooks 
is turning out students with basic skills but little else, said another 
report. 

The report of the National Assessment of Educational Progress of 
the Department of Education said that there is a disturbing lack of 
high-level achievement. It called or major changes in how and what 
Americans are taught. The report presented the following findings: 
About one-third of nine-year-olds could not read simple text. About 
one-quarter did not have beginning math skills. A quarter of 13-year- 
oldr failed to demonstrate an adequate understanding of elementary 
school math skills. Sixty-one percent of 17-year-olds could not read or 
understand high school-level math This report is this year. 

How can that happen and the system not, one, be aware of the fact 
well before a distinguished panel reports the situation, and two, not 
take corrective action to prevent a generation of American children's 
leaving school unequipped with the tools they need to hold down a job 
in the future. 

What the headlines told me is that the school system was not asking, 
"Are we supplying what the marketplace needs?" Why not? More 
about that later. 

What kind of employees are currently coming out of the schools? 
Eighty-four percent of the applicants for entry-level positions at New 
York Telephone failed entry-level e .animations between January and 
July 1987. Of the 22,000 applicants tested for basic skills in vocabulary, 
number relationships, and problem solving, only 16 percent passed. 

Pacific Bell, similar entry-level tests are required. During a 
12-month period ending in 1988, of the over 6,000 applicants tested for 
entry-level operator and clerical skills, slightly more than 54 percent 
were able to pass the basic test. 
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Pacific Bell also reports that hiring in some inner-city areas is 
particularly difficult. For example, in Los Angeles, Pacific Bell adver- 
tised for entry-level positions, and 258 applicants responded All were 
scheduled for testing. Only 140 of the 258 showed up. One in fourteen, 
7 percent of the 140 applicants tested were able to pass the test. Why 
were 93 percent of the applicants unable to pass the test? Because they 
did not have the basic skills that jobs currently available require. 

So from a business perspective — and businesses are one of the 
major consumers of the products of the school system — the schools 
are not providing students with the skills needed to lei them acquire, 
let alone hold down, jobs. 

The Achievement Council, a California-based group, reported on 
the status of education of blacks and Hispanics. Their reports sum- 
marize student performance for 1984 to 1987. Among all high school 
students, dropout rates between grade ten and high school graduation 
increased from 29 percent to 33 percent. 

Among Latinos and blacks, dropout rates increased to 45 percent 
and 48 percent. Demographically, Latinos and blacks will be the 
majority of student population in California in the 1990s. What does 
that mean for our society? 

In March 1988, the Achievement Council summarized education 
results as follows. The low achievement patterns that characterize 
certain large and growing segments of our population, especially 
Latinos, blacks, and poor youngsters of all races, continue unabated. 
Special categorical programs have not changed these patterns, and 
neither have the more recent reform strategies. 

The price for continued failure to mount an all-out attack on these 
problems is huge and will keep growing. Our economic system which 
depends upon well-educated workers, will be crippled by the lack of 
qualified young people. We will continue to pay huge downstream 
costs, more police, prisons, welfare, housing subsidies, and health care 
for adults who cannot qualify for jobs that will enable them to support 
themselves and their families. 

More and more of our citizens will be unprepared for the privileges 
and responsibilities of full participation in our democracy, and our 
society will become increasingly divided with the well-educated 
minority of whites and Asians composing the upper tier and a poorly 
educated majority of Latinos and blacks composing the bottom tier. 
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That prospect frightens me. That is not the society I wish our 
children to grow up in. Why are we in this situation? If we in business 
provide a product that the consumer judges to be defective, they do 
not buy from us, and we either change the product or go out of business 
This responsiveness of the marketplace is not characteristic of the 
educational system. Why? Ifed Kolderie said in a speech before the 
Conference Board, right now public education K to 12 in the United 
States is a service that people are required by law to use from about 
age 6 to age 16. It is free in the public schools. The customers can go 
elsewhere but only at their own expense. 

The public system is restricted. Within each district there is one and 
only one public teaching organization to which children in that district 
are assigned. People c*n get to another public district at their own 
expense but only by ch iging their place of residence. 

This arrangement created by the state has pretty clearly not been 
designed to pay close attention to what the consumer wants. The state 
has given the system no real incentive to innovate at all. The combina- 
tion of mandatory attendance and zero tuition pretty much assures that 
the students will come. If the students come, the revenue will come. If 
the revenue comes, the jobs, will be there. 

What is at risk in this arrangement is performance. Within pretty 
broad limits, the givens of the system provide the schools with what 
they need whether they make changes or improvements or not and 
Independent of whether or how well the children learn. 

If the schools try hard to improve, as many do, nothing very good 
will happen to them. If they fail, nothirg very bad will happen to them. 
The accountability system is defective. For a country serious about 
excellence in education, this is an absurd arrangement. 

In the current environment, the school system is noi ic^ponsive to 
the needs of the consumer. The student shows that by dropping out. 
The parents show that by not being involved in their children's educa- 
tion, and business shows that by not being able to employ over 50 
percent of the students who apply for jobs. 

The school system must change and become responsive to the 
marketplace. The educational system must become responsive to the 
consumers of the educational product - children, the parents, and the 
employers. 
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The educational system is too big. It cannot be made to change. The 
educational system has to want to change. It will change if its reward 
system is changed. The system h?s to receive its rewaid if the children 
succeed. If the children fail, the system should be motivated to change 
so that the children can succeed. 

In the Department of Education booklet What Works in Education, 
there are numerous illustrations of what works in schools even under 
the most adverse conditions. Spanish Harleir in New York is only one 
example. That system, by being shut down and restructured, now 
provides a product that is attracting children from private schools. 

The entire school system will have to be restructured if it is to handle 
the demands placed upon education today. As the National Governors 
Association said, states will have to focus on educational outcomes and 
provide strong incentives for improved results throughout the system 
by linking performance with tangible consequences in the form of 
rewards and sanctions; or said another way, the educational estab- 
lishment has to become output-oriented. The fundamental need is for 
children to succeed. 

Business through its taxe~ spends large amounts on education every 
year. In California, 52 percent of the state's budget goes to education. 
Whether we do it in addition to what we pay for taxes or just through 
the taxes, we are spending a terrific amount on education right now. 
When a single area such as education consumes as much of the local 
budget as tha', then business should work to insure that those funds 
are well spert. 

Report after report states that schools need restructuring. Business 
should spend its funds insuring that the schools do restructure. To 
support the current system is to prolong the life of a system that is 
failing. This is a poor investment which we can ill afford to make. 

Business individuals and foundations have to invest their funds 
where they will obtain the greatest incremental leverage, and that is not 
by supporting individual schools, individual school projects, or ac- 
tivities that help maintain the current system. Funds should be spent 
attempting to make the schools responsive to a different set of goals 
than is currently the case. Work to change the rules by which the school 
system is run. The system has to become consumer driven and results 
oriented. Business has to work with the state legislatures to effect 
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changes through legislation, and legislatures have to work just as hard 
as the educational establishment is working to maintain the status quo. 

Only by changing the rules by which the educational establishment 
is funded will the educational establishment be able (o change. Funding 
should follow performance. The Roundtable's report, "Restructuring 
Califc nia Education, a Design for Public Education in the 21st Cen- 
tury," is intended to make California education consumer responsive 
and to build upon what works. 

The Roundtable in its report states that continued tinkering with 
public schools will not solve the profound difficulties facing educators. 
The problem is not lack of money or an absence of dedicated and 
competent teachers. More money, h ; ghcr standards, and minor im- 
provements will, at best, result in small gains. 

The problem is the system itself. The system was designed originally 
for a different student population, a more coherent family and social 
structure, and a less complex knowledge and employment situation. 

The current educational system has inherent limitations preventing 
educators from responding effectively to a rapidly changing world. The 
Roundtable believes and its report states that California must gradually 
and deliberately move to a new system based on different operating 
principles. 

What arc the restructuring factors necessary to make the education- 
al system become consumer driven and rcsul's oriented that should be 
a necessary part of legislative reform? Vhey arc the key essentials that 
we are working for in California: parental choice of public schools; 
performance reports for individual schools; absolute right to close 
failing schools. 

The California Business Roundtable has been active in state educa- 
tion results for many years. The latest efforts resulted from a study 
initiated two years ago that once again evaluated the California educa- 
tional system. The report was presented to and approved by the 
Roundtable, and presentations were made throughout the state. We 
arc now working with the governor, the Department of Education, and 
education and civic groups to arrive at a mutually agreeable agenda for 
legislation to restructure the Department of Education system and for 
moving it through the legislative process. We arc attempting to build 
statewide coalitions of various education, ethnic, civic, and other com- 
munity groups to support restructuring. 
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In summary, I encourage you toconsidcr whereyour efforts will have 
the most significant, long-lasting results. Limited available funds 
should be spent where they will have the most leverage, which in my 
opinion, is in legislative reform. 

Mr. Brookes: I think that we have just heard what it is that has to be 
said again and again. In the end of this century, and the beginning of 
the next century wc are going to have to have a complete restructuring 
of the education system, and sometimes corporate America, for good 
and sufficient reasons, is reluctant to engage in that kind of battle. But 
it is your battle, and unless you turn this system right around, you are 
not going to make a difference. Our next speaker is Nancy Van Doren 
from Travelers Insurance Company in Hartford, Connecticut. Nancy 
is we 1 ! trained to talk to us as somebody who has been involved in 
everything from community organizations o teachingin a regional high 
school in Nicaragua, editing for corporation communications of the 
Connecticut National Bank in Hartford, serving as a loss control 
officer, which gives her a lot of experience in some of today's problems. 
There is not enough loss control in most of our banking systems today. 
She is currently the manager of Youth Education Programs at 
Travelers, and she is going to talk to us about Travelers' efforts to 
improve education in Hartford. Nancy Van Doren. 

Nancy Van Doren: I would like to star*, with a story. 

One day a little boy and a little girl were playing outside. The girl 
had just finished sweepirg out her trethouse when she turned to the 
little boy and said, "Okay, I'm ready. Let's play house. You be the 
daddy, and I'll be the mommy." The littie boy replied, "No, let's play 
space pirates." He proceeded to zap her with his laser toy accompanied 
by gruesome sound effects. After that the little girl smiled, thought, and 
said, "All right, I'll be the mommy and you be the space pirate who 
protects me from the evil alien." With such a compromise struck, they 
began a long afternoon of play. 

In the same spirit, I do not want to zap our public schools with 
criticism nor sweep their problems under the carpet. I want to offer an 
alternative. Some refer to this as the third wave of education reform, 
but it is actually an evolution of the first two. I am here to taik about 
how we, business and education together, through solid working 
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relationships can and must join forces to prepare our nati )n\s youth 
for :he challenges of the 21st century. 

While it is the insurance capital of the world, Hartford, Connecticut, 
is also a unique microcosm of the nation. In the 1970s, insurance, 
finance, and real estate made up 70 percent of the base economy, and 
manufacturing made up 30 percent. Today, manufacturing hasdeclincd 
to less than 10 percent, and finance, insurance, and real estate have 
topped 90 percent. 

With this change has come the need for highly skilled white-collar 
workers, most of whom need at least a high school diploma to fill 
entry-level jobs. National projections are also Hartford projections. 
Lower skill jobs are on the way out. Highly skilled jobs demanding 
more formal education are on the way in. 

As the Hartford job market has changed dramatically, so has the city 
skyline. The Travelers Tower used to be Hartford's tallest building. 
Now new high rises dwari ilic tower, but people still come from miles 
around to visit the observation deck atop our tower. Last year I took a 
group of students from a bilingual school near the Travelers to the top 
of the tower. While looking over the city, one little boy turned to me 
and asked in Spanish, "Can we see Puerto Rico from here?" Of course, 
he could not, but we could clearly see that Hartford and its population 
arc changing. 

The city is now predominantly black and Hispanic, mainly im- 
migrant Puerto Rican and growing. Unfortunately, within this minority 
population unemployment runs high, officially 15 percent. Our ex- 
panding job market, the financial, insurance, and real estate industry 
is absorbing more and more of the white educated work force and 
leaving behind this inner-city minority work force, which traditionally 
has held the lower skilled manufacturing jobs. 

Yet, the Hartford region is lucky. According to a 1987 report entitled 
"Jobs For Connecticut's Future," the region's population will keep up 
with the expanding job market. By 1995, both the labor force and the 
number of jobs will increase by 45,000. Therefore, the dilemma lies not 
in the numbers but in insuring that those available to work have the 
skills to fill the available jobs. 

This problem is of great concern to the Travelers, as one of the major 
employers in Hartford. Only 50 perceru of Hartford residents have 
high school diplomas, and only 11 percent have college degrees. Given 
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these facts, it is clear that, unless something is done to improve the 
educational attainment of Hartford's population, the skilled labo 
shortage that we are beginning to feel will grow. 

Whose problem is this? Business or education? Last fall I took a 
group of elementary school students to their weekly tutoring session in 
the Travelers cafeteria. As we passed through the two-story high 
mezzanine with escalators, large glass windows, and whispering 
employees, one little girl turned to me and said, "Who owns all this?" 
I wanted to tell her that she owned it, that she had as vital a stake in the 
Travelers as we had in her. Without each other, neither had any future. 

It : « time tostop asking can business save education or can education 
save business. The question or actually the imperative is can we save 
ourselves? Can business and schools work together in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect to regain our nation's competitiveness? 

In Hartford, we think we can. Through both collaborative and 
individual efforts, the business and education community are working 
together to take a hard look at the educational achievement level of 
Hartford's youth . Partnerships, coalitions, alliances, whatever you want 
to call the relationships between business and schools, have all blos- 
somed in this time of crisis. Many started out as simple adopt-a-school 
programs and have grown into major school reforms. In one high 
school, the staff is implementing Ted Sizer's Essential Schools. In a 
system-wide endeavor involving the corporate community, massive 
restructuring of middle schools is planned. In another endeavor, busi- 
ness is advising the school system on how to totally revamp and 
streamline its business education curriculum. In a huge collaborative 
effort, students are kept in school and offered jobs upon graduation 
through a joint Chamber of Commerce/Hartford Public Schools Pro- 
gram that can definitely claim a share of the credit for a 3 percent 
decline in Hartford's dropout rate. 

Many have criticized adopt-a-school programs as fluff, as not getting 
to the heart of necessary education reform. I would contend that, if it 
were not for such longstanding partnership arrangements in Hartford, 
we would noi be in a position to negotiate the major changes needed 
today. The relationship has grown between business and education and 
is now the vehicle that allows us to push forward on major structural 
reform to improve the quality of the publicschools and their graduates. 
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Now let mc tell you how the Travelers is supporting education 
reform. Briefly, there are five guidelines for our programs and for our 
work with the Hartford public schools. 

The first guideline is early intervention. As William Woodside will 
argue, especially in an urban, disadvantaged environment, it is critical 
to intervene early. For this reason, the Travelers Company supports 
students from the earliest age onward in developing strong basic 
literacy skills. 

In one pilot program called the Hartford Early Learning Partner- 
ship, the Travelers is supporting a collaboration of the Hartford public 
schools and the University of Hartford in an effort to reduce the 
number of children held back in kindergarten in the city. Currently, 
over 25 percent of Hartford students arc held back each year. Com- 
puters arc used in this pilot project to help develop motor and cognitive 
skills. One interesting component of the computers is that they have 
Muppct keyboards. Whenever I visit the schools, I think frequently that 
one of those on my dosk might make my job a bit more interesting. 

The second guideline is basic skill development . As I mentioned, we 
support this development oi strongbasicliteracy skills from the earliest 
age onward. In our in-housc tutoring program, close to 150 Travelers 
tutors work with Hartford students in grades three to six to help them 
to develop strong reading, writing, and malh skills. In yet another 
program called the Children's Caravan, fourth grade students focus on 
developing critical thinking skills, an essential in our labor market. 

The third guideline is targeted efforts. While we have supported 
reform throughout the public schools, our resources arc limited. Thus, 
we dii cU our foundation giving to the Hartford public school system 
and specifically to Buckley High School and the elementary .schools 
that feed into Buckley. Buckley was once our adopted high school. In 
targeting our rcsou. ccs in this fashion, we are able to gauge the results 
of experimental or pilot efforts before cither the schools or the com- 
munity make large-scale investments. 

The fourth guideline is support for employee involvement. As much 
as possible, we urge our employees to be involved in helping Hartford 
youngsters to receive hundreds of employee services, mentors, tutors, 
Big Brothers, and Big Sisters throughout Hartford as well as the 
surrounding communities. As former Secretary of Education William 
Bennett said, successful educational philanthropy is personal. 
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Children need to meet successful adults who are willing to share the 
lessons of success, willing to say go this way or go that way. Our 
release-time program gives employees the opportunity and the 
mechanism to be involved in this critical way. 

The fifth and most important guideline is long-term commitment. 
We have been formally involved in the partnership with Buckley High 
School since 1972, but we have been a major employer in Hartford for 
125 years. We are in it for the long haul. We have no choice. It is in our 
interest and in the community's interest to work together to improve 
the schools. 

So where are we going with all of this? How do we contin ue to build 
on our strong relationship with the schools and to ensure that graduate 
skills are improving? We watch the bottom line. We press for account- 
ability. We evaluate every program against pre-set goals, and we do not 
commit financial or any sort of assistance unless there is a stated 
tangible reward. In sum, cooperation is the key. Business and schools 
must work as one. 

I recently attended a meeting with the superintendent of schools in 
Hartford. When the superintendent turned to introduce me, he said, 
"This is Nancy Van Doren. She works with the school system, but 
occasionally we let her off to work at the Travelers." It is this sort of 
relationship, this sort of overlap and collaboration between schools and 
business, that is critical. If we all work at this, we can and will be assured 
of a bright and prosperous future for our students. 

Guest: I would like to ask a question of Mr. Hume. I work with the 
Washington Roundtable in our state, and I have listened to the recom- 
mendations. I would like to move to the consideration of choice as it 
relates to private school choice. 

Mr. Hume: We felt that at this point going for private school choice 
would be too much to bite off. We did talk about it. Il was fully on the 
table. But if we can get public school choice, I think we will get private 
school choice later on, so we wanted to start with public school choice. 

Guest: The private schools — and let me speak of parochial schools — 
have been a very important asset in this country. They arc under a lot 
of pressure. They have suffered from decades of negative public policy, 
and they arc at the point where I think their survival is the issue. So I 
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can understand the practical choices, but I think the agenda should be 
a very clear one. Choice is choice, and the parochial private school has 
the same rights as does another school. 

In California, children in the first and second grade in parochial 
schools were denied crossing guard protection on their way to school 
because of the so-called separation of church and state. Let us recog- 
nize those issues for what they are. They are bigotry, and they are 
anti-American. So as the agenda is set, let us talk about what has 
affected education and what is available to our children and make that 
part of the agenda. 

Mr. Hume: I agree with you. I am for the voucher system 100 percent. 
But the political realities in California are we have to start somewhere 
else or we will not get anything. So we are going to start with choice. 

Guest: I agree with the priority of tactics. 

Mr. Hume: Vouchers, in my estimation, are the key to effecting educa- 
tional reform in this country. But I will tell you, I asked an individual 
from the Detroit schools at a meeting here in Washington a month ago 
why his group did not support vouchers. And he said they were afraid 
because there had been so much bad and misinformed publicity 
regarding vouchers. If you all want to do something, you can start 
publicizing why vouchers are best and get that information out. 

Mr. Brookes: It is important also to realize that the Chicago Tribune, 
which is by no means a conservative newspaper anymore — it is a fail ly 
moderate centrist newspaper - actually came out at the end of the 
series on the worst schools in the nation and recommended .he voucher 
as the only solution because its study had perceived that the only 
schools that were really doing the job were in the private sector. 

We are seeing parochial schools turn out kids from the minority 
communities, supposedly disadvantaged children, who are doing as 
well or better than the white children in the public school system. In 
other words, we have really got a problem on our hands. Parochial 
schools and the private Christian schools and the private nonsectarian 
schools are turning out better products. 

We have on our side on this issue no less a person than John Chubb 
[Senior Fellow, Brookings Institution], who is on this program later, 
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who looked at what worked and came to the conclusion that what works 
is the private school, privately, individually organized, dealing with and 
responding to a market that pays for its services. He is arguing that 
vouchers have to considered. This is Brookings. This is not The 
Heritage Foundation. I think that is significant. Politically right now, 
vouchers arc a tough sell, but I think we ought to understand that we 
are winning that battle. In the public campuses, they are waking up to 
this. 

Guest: 1 have a question on the magnet school concept which the 
president has endorsed. How is it working out in California, say, at 
Garfield High where Jaime Escalante teaches? 

Mr. Hume: I have a contact with a magnet school in San Francisco 
called Rooftop. It is working sensationally. The test scores arc way up 
there. The parents arc participating. The parents arc tuned in. 5 t the 
headmistress told me, "I have to spend all this year gettin- ud of a 
teacher that has been assigned to this school. That is just a disaster. ...I 
know it's right. We're going to get rid of her. But she has been assigned 
to this school." Furthermore, she said, "My math class is at a certain 
Vvel in terms of capabilities, and the district has forad me to use 
textbooks which arc below the level of my math class. So I'm having to 
teach down." It v/ruld seem that we have to free up individual schools 
and hoid them accountable. 
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Panel II 

Bus ; ness and Education — 
An Abused Partnership? 

Mrs. Allen: Wc arc absolutely delighted to have Denis Doyle with us 
for the second panel. As many of you may know, Denis eoauthored 
Winning the Brain Race, with Daviu Kearns, the CEO of Xerox, a new 
bool about the fate of U.S. competitiveness and what we could be 
doing to improve at the Silliness level. 

Denis is currently and will be for five years a seniur research fellow 
at the Hudson Institute. Before that, he was Director of Education and 
Policy Studies and Human Capital Studies at the American Enterprise 
Institute, and before that, he was at the Brookings Institution. He also 
served in the government in the Department of Education in the 
research office and dealt with the Education Voucher Demonstration 
Project. So he not only has looked at these education issues as an 
outsider, he has been on the inside as well. Denis is an authority on 
education policy and has been a consultant to several policy organiza- 
/ions and businesses. As you know, his op-eds appear regularly in Tfie 
Wall Street Journal, New York Times, Los Angeles Tunes, and Atlantic 
Monthly. He also is an expert Y. terms of what states are doing in 
education. 

Denis Doyle is chairing this panel, and we will be hearing from him 
after the other two panelists ha\e spoken, Denis Doyle. 

Denis Doyle: It is a great pleasure to be with you this morning and to 
participate in this distinguished panel about what is clearly the most 
important issue before us as a nation. I eite no less an authority than 
Peter Drucker, who about most things is right In 1981, as he looked 
into the future, Drucker observed that education would be the prin- 
cipal domestic policy issue in the developed demoeraeies in the l ( )cS()s 
and 1990s for one very simple reason: cconorr» ; c survival Of course, 
Drucker was right about that. 
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Our first speaker is Dwight Lee, who is a professor of economics at 
the University of Georgia, on leave currently at Washington University, 
where he i the John M. Olin Visiting Professor at the Center for the 
Study of American Business. 

He has written an essay I want to bring to your attention, "U.S. 
Schools Need a Lesson in Competition," as indeed they do. I will 
second the motion. Dwight wiU speak to that and related topics. 

My job in meetings of this kind is usually to say something to offend 
everyone, and I will do the bcrt I can to provoke debate and discussion. 
I know that Dwight and Herb Walberg, who follows him, will par- 
ticipate also in that task to help stimulate a vigorous interchange. 
Dwight Lcc. 

Dwight Lee: Let mo start by talking about the question that the con- 
ference centers around, "Can business save education?" I do not want 
to appear to be pessimistic, but instead of giving a "Yes, but" answer 
to that question, I think I will have to give a "No, but" answer. I am 
afraid that the answer to can business save education is no, at least until 
wc recogni/c the public education lobby for what it is, which is as j^st 
another special interest. In this case it is a special interest using us 
political influence very effectively to sacrifice the education of our 
children in order to protect itself against the discipline of competition. 

Unless control over the public schools is somehow removed, taken 
away from the public education professionals, no one is going to save 
U.S. education. The relevant question will not be "Can bus : ness save 
education?" hut the relevant question will be "How arc we going to 
save business? Jf American business is to compete successfully in the 
world economy, it must be prepared to produce higher quality 
products and produce those products at lower cost. Obviously. 

What is also becoming obvious is that U.S. businesses arc facing a 
major handicap in this regard. Business' s most important productive 
input is bring produced by an industry that fails miserably in interna- 
tional competition, and that industry, of course, is our public education 
system. Business needs well-educated workers, and our public school 
systems arc simply failing to provide those workers. They arc not 
supplying those workers. International comparisons are very clear in 
u is. in achievement test after achievement test and study after stu 'y, 
U.S. students rank at or near the bottom. 
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My guess is, if you ask most U.S. students what a lignt year is, they 
would probably think a minute and say, "Well, it's just like any other 
year, only fewer calories." And if you talk about Sherlock Holmes, ihey 
probably think you are referring to a subdivision. 

As a result, more and more firms are finding it necessary to provide 
remedial training for their employees, just to get them up to par in the 
basics, just to get them employable. They are having to hire them and 
then educate .hem. They had already paid for that through their taxes, 
but now they are having to pay again after they are employed because 
the public school system is not doing the job. 

The Conference Board, a Washington, D.C.-based educational re- 
search group, recently reported that U.S. business leaders see reform 
in public education as crucial to the competitiveness of our economy. 
That is the way business leaders feel, and more and more businesses 
are pushing for an educational reform. Put meaningful reform will not 
be achieved by tinkering around the edges i " the existing public school 
system. 

Bureaucratically controlled merit pay schemes just are not going to 
do the job. Teacher testing programs are not going to do the job. 
Teacher of the Year Awards - I am not opposed to these things, but 
we cannot depend on them. I do not want to be so naive as to think that 
such tinkering is going to do the joh. 

Again, I am not opposed to forging business and publ ; c school 
partnerships where businesses adopt a school and buy them a little 
equipment. That is fine. I am not opposed to t .,dt But let us not think 
mat is going to do the job. It is not going to do th<* at all. It might 
help, but it leavf ;hc core of the proh 1 - .nesolved. 

C. Ronald Kimbcrling, in The Heritage Foundation's Mandate for 
Leadership III, uses the word tinkering too. Given the poor state of 
American education, he says, ti e new administration must seek a 
complete restructuring of the American educational system. Tinkering 
will not work. Fundamental lefom is necessary, and fundamental 
reform requires nothing less than dci ^g'ila;ing our public schools from 
political control and subjecting them fc n the competition of the 
marketplace. 

Everyone knows that the incentives and discipline imposed by 
market competition arc essential for the efficiency of business 
enterprise in the U.S. Those incentives and that discipline arc no less 
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sscntia? to efficient education in this country. Oenuinc competition 
and education require something actually very simple - merely giving 
parents a choice as to where their children attend schools. 

Now, at least in some jurisdictions, wc have seen some hopeful 
changes in this, but still in this country parents are predominantly in 
the situation that, if they arc not satisfied with the locM public school, 
their only choice is to pay for a private school while continuing to pay 
through their t ixes for the public school that they have rejected. 

Most parents cannot afford this option. So local public schools can, 
and indeed do, tr cat their students as captive clients. The public school 
that provides lower educational quality at a higher cost will not be 
penalized with fewer customers or smaller budgets. Indeed, it appears 
that exactly the opposite is true. Poor performance provides the jus- 
tification for bigger budgets. 

The public school systems made out amazingly well as a result of the 
Department of Education's Nation at Risk report. Highlight their 
failure, and they win. They continue, however, to provide lower educa- 
tional quality "i higher prices. If American businesses faced no more 
competition than our public schools do, I can assure you that the U.S. 
economy would be the same basket rase that public education is 

Imagine for a moment just how inefficient the U.S. automobile 
industry would be if somehow the automobile manufacturtcrs in this 
country convinced government f o give each of them a public school 
type monopoly in specified regions of the country. For example, you 
were a Virginia resident, you would have to buy a new Buick. At least 
you would have to have to pay for a new Buick every three years t hrough 
your taxes. Now, you could go out and buy any car you wanted with 
your additional money, but you would still nave to pay your Buick tax, 
and that tax would go to the Buick dealership whether you Iook the car 
or not. My guess is that no one doubts whatsoever that, under such an 
arrangemnt, the domestic auto manufacturers in this country would 
provide us with inferior cars at inflated cost. 

Let me ask, if we had this arrangement, does anyone really believe 
that, if we just had each state grant an automobile worker of the year 
award, it would make any difference? Imagine if we had the state 
administer jn automobile worker's test every once in a while and then 
grant exceptions if they failed. Do you think that would make any 
difference? Or having the federal government or the state government 
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form a partnership with an automobile industry - "adopt a company?" 
Would that make any difference? 

It might be nice. I think it might make people feci good, but it would 
not fundamentally alter the incentives that would lead to the inefficien- 
cies, i« my example, of the automobile industry. So there is no reason 
that I can think of to expect anything other than inferior education at 
inflated cost as long as our public schools continue to be protected 
against genuine competition. 

I am not talking about the political reality here, for I am very 
sympathetic to the problem that Jerry Hume talked about in the earlier 
session. But the fact is the simplest way of facing the political reality of 
imposing real competition in publicly financed education is to let 
parents choose any school they want for their children and then fund 
the schools on the basis of how successful they arc in attracting stu- 
dents. 

The most effective way of doing that is with the voucher approach. 
Parents would obviously be in a position to reward those schooi; that 
arc performing well and to escape, not only escape wilh their children 
but escape with their mon:y, those that are noi. Each school cither 
would provide productive quality education and do so efficiently, or it 
would go out of business. 

The advantages of privatizing the public school system are not based 
on idle speculation. Study after study has shown that private school 
students outperform public school students, and that is after you 
control for the whole array of other factors that influence how well 
students do in school. 

Private schools not only outperform public schools, but they do so 
at far less cost. One careful comparison study said lhat it cost about 1.9 
times more to educate the students in the public schools than in the 
private school system in Chicago. To do a worse job in Chicago, the 
public schools have 2.5 times as many students as do the Catholic 
schools in Chicago, and they manage to get by with just barely or about 
100 times as many administrators as do the Catholic schools. If the 
Chicago public school system were a publicly held corporation in the 
private sector, docs anyone doubt that it would long ago have benefited 
from a hostile takeover? 

I can imagine a proliferation of hostile takeovers where we really 
need them, in our school system, and I can guarantee you there wouk" 
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be some down-si/ing going on. If we assume that, it is only 1.5 times 
more costly to educate a student in the public schools than inthe private 
schools. In 1986-1987, U.S. public schools K through 12 spent a little 
over $150 billion. If through competition we could get the public 
schools to operate as efficiently as the p r :Vdie schools, we would save 
$50 billion a year. Plus we would get better education and a far better 
educated work force. 

Now we all know that the sta idard view is that we have to spend 
more to improve educational quality. The National Education Associa- 
tion has told us that many, many times. But the only reform that will 
improve educational quality in this country will require less, not more, 
cxpendituie. There is absolutely no doubt. I do not think anyone 
seriously doubts that competition in education is good for education 
consumers. It is good for business and, of course, it is good for the 
country. But not surprisingly, the public education unions oppose any 
move toward real competition such as the voucher approach. Their 
view, their stated view is that a voucher system would be a threat to 
quality education provided by the public school system. 

Well, I think we should be honest here. Vouchers are a threat. They 
are a serious threat, but they are not a threat to quality education. A 
voucher approach is a serious threat to mediucre schools and the 
high-cost, low-quality education that they provide. And I say it is far 
better to threaten mediocre public schools than to let mediocre public 
schools continue to threaten our students and the ability of our 
econor y to compete. The American economy cannot be fully competi- 
tive in the world community unless our schools are fully competitive in 
their local communities. 

Mr Doyle: Our next speaker is Herb Walberg, who really needs no 
introduction. I do want to note, though, that he is a product of the 
University of Chicago and teaches at the University of Illinois, Chicago 
Circle Campus. On that short trip between those two institutions, Herb 
has had the chance to write 30 books, 67 book chapters, four en- 
cyclopedia articles, 23 pamphlets, and over 300 research reports. His 
curriculum vitae itself would make a very nice little monograph. Herb 
Walberg. 
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Herb Walberg: I want to congratulate The Heritage Foundation and 
Jeanne Allen for putting this conference together. It was important just 
now because wc are now ending the first wave of educational reform 
which, if nothing else, got the public's attention on education as a 
sei ious matter that has a lot to do with the future of our country. Now 
we are on what might be called the second wave where we really have 
to have some substantial reforms, restructuring, more radical sorts of 
things than we have had in the past. To begin with, I think that business 
education partnerships, adopt-a-school, many of the other things that 
have happened and earned publicity for schools arc fine — I am not 
against them at all But we have to go further in the future than we have 
done so far. 

A Nation at Risk certainly was the most (and may turn out to a 
century from now) important report that w^ have seen in the whole 
education rcforn movement, perhaps the most important education 
book of the century. The National Commission on Excellence in 
Education alerted our country. It was well known to scholars, but the 
public and business did not know how really terrible our scores had 
been until the report came out. 

It was based upon data that had been collected as far back as 1966. 
Subsequent reports have not only confirmed our very poor standing 
with respect to economic competitors in Europe, Japan, and other 
countries, but the actual, most recent scores have even put us last, in 
many comparisons only above Third World countries like Thailand, 
Swaziland, and Nigeria. 

So there is no queslion that the most important - to use the business 
term — the bottom line is educational achievement. This is what we 
are really concerned about. 

A Nation ai Risk went to 600,000 people around the country, and 
today, as evidence of further public interest, wc have Allan Bloom's 
book, Vie Closing of the American Mind, about higher education and 
E. B. Hirsch's Cultural Literacy. Many of these books have argued, and 
I think quite persuasively, that wc need a more fundamental approach 
to restructuring of basic curriculum and doing well in the serious 
traditional subjects, English, foreign languages, mathematics, science, 
civics, history, geography, music, art, physical education, or health If 
wc could do a good job at those basic subjects, we could do wonders. 
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If the schools could concentrate on the one thing they do well, it would 
be a v cat thing for our country. 

Denis Doyle's great new book, Winning the Brain Race, not only tells 
about the problems but about a number of solutions. I hope that Denis 
will be telling us a few things about it. As an additional indication of 
this great public interest, there is the Bill Bennett and Chester Finn 
WJxat Works scries. This actually tells people that some of the reforms 
that we need arc not great mysteries. Homework wor!\S, cifective 
teaching practices, basic curricula. These are not great mysteries. We 
have had lots and lots of research on them. What we have not had 
before WJxat Works is the compilation of these things in plain English 
and concise terms. Some 1.2 million copies of WJxat Works went out to 
citizens, parents, teachers, and others, and it really does say, "Here are 
a great number of things that you can do." 

By the way, WJxat Works docs not include educational expenditures. 
The total spending per student, reduced class sizes, increased salaries 
for teachers show very little linkage with improved performance. So I 
think the role of business in much of this is to look at what students 
should be good at, which turns ^ai to be productivity, performance, 
and the bottom line. 

We have had a great number of constructive education reforms, and 
many of them have come from our state legislatures. As Denis has 
pointed out previously, the state legislatures arc really calling the shots 
these days. The part of the country that has been the most creative thus 
far has been the southern states, directed by the Southern Region 
Education Board. They enacted a number of policies, and I do not 
mean to say that have all been good, but no pass, no play. Their efforts 
include a soliu curriculum, attempts to extend the school year, and 
things of that nature. 

But school icform has to go even further than tha*. Perhaps I might 
be qualified to say this, coming from Chicago and having Seen involved 
with the Chicago public schools both as a student and then working 
with Chicago United [Chicago business group] since about 1950, which 
is quite a long time. 

I think Secretary of Education Willim Bennett did great things for 
Chicago when he characterized the school system as the worst in the 
country l am very indebted to Secretary Bennett for that because it 
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really helped us by telling the public how desperately wc needed to 
reform education. 

The business community had been very much c )ncerned during the 
twenty year period that I had met with them about attracting new 
employees to the city, especially executives who did not want to put 
their children in the schools. And the quality of the work force, on 
which I did a number of studies, interviewing personnel officers in the 
major corporations and the small businesses, all of which indicated that 
the products of the public schools were not employable. 

We continue to have scandals even after all of this. Our reform, 
having passed the legislation, is finally about to start. The front page of 
yesterday's Chicago Tribune disclosed thai Donald Sparks, head of 
transportation for the Chicago public schools, has been accepting a 
mere $100,000 a year in bribes to authorize payments for nonexistent 
busing services for 45,000 children. His budget is $700 million a year. 
Now maybe that is not a lot of money, b'it when you are interested in 
educational reform, it is something that has to be taken seriously. 
Perhaps this is good old wholesome Chicago graft and corruption, and 
as we are the second or third city in the U.S., I should be glad that at 
least we do not have cocaine selling by principals as New York has. 

V/e have heard a lot in Chicago about how wonderful this compact 
hr,s been, but the Boston Private Industry Council has said that they 
are going to withdraw from the Boston Compact. Many of these 
approaches have taken the notion of adopt-a-school. In my opinion, 
what they have amounted to is coopt a business. 

In fact, over the years Chicago and many business communities have 
attempted to do this, but I believe that the boards of education and 
bureaucracies and the schools are extremely sophisticated in accepting 
not only vast amounts of public funds in the form of taxc*, and par- 
ticularly in the last ten years a lot more money has been given to schools, 
but they ha^e also been assimilating private contributions and services, 
and the city really is not getting its money's worth. 

So they have absorbed all of the funds and all of the services and all 
of the voluntary contributions that have been made, and some con- 
structive things have happened, but now we have to go on to the next 
step. 

As you have seen from many report:, including «,omc that have 
recently come out in the last few weeks, our nation is literally at risk. It 
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is not just the disadvantaged or the so-called at-risk students. It we 
compare our average students to those in other countries around the 
world, they have done very poorlv 

Another comparison is very revealing. If you look at Wlxat Works on 
page 28, you will sec that of the best and brightest, the top 5 percent, 
at l?th grade level, in algebra and calculus the U.S. was dead last. So 
it is not as if our superior students arc doing well. We have to be 
concerned about our total system. And that is another reason why we 
need these more substantial reforms. 

American businesses have looked at Jnpan for the managerial prac- 
tices. We also ought to look to Japan for the educational practices. 
Whereas we have nearly always scored at the bottom or near the 
bottom, Japan nearly always scores at the top. Not only did they have 
the highest scores, by the way, unlike Europe and the United States, 
but they also have the most vast mass education system in the world of 
the developed countries. Ninety-six percent of the students graduate 
from high school. The U.S. is second. We graduate approximately 76 
percent. Europe docs not do as well. You could say that Europe has an 
elite system. We have a mass system. Japan has a mass elite system. 
They take the maximum number of students to the furthest possible 
point. 

I do not mean to say that we could just adopt these practices here, 
but I think we have to look at the international competition. We would 
sec that some of the very things that were recommended in Wliat Works 
are practiced in Japan. 

We can go back to Plato and Aristotle to know that practice makes 
perfect. One of the most important ingredients in learning is time. The 
more time you spend studying something, the mere likely you are to 
learn it. But the United States with ISO days per school year is less than 
Europe and far less than Japan, which has 240 days a year. Japanese 
students go to school on Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. They have a 
very short summer vacation, and there are other things that could be 
practiced in the U.S. 

It is not our inherent culture that says our students could not ro to 
school more days. In fact, it is an accident of being an agrarian society 
that u c have such a long summer vacation. Students had to go out and 
help in the fields. But obviously this is not necessary now, and we need 
to spend more time training for modern times. Japan has a national 
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curriculum, with a set list of basic subjects, including Japanese, English, 
and other foreign languages. If a student moves from Kyoto to Sendai 
to Tokyo, he can count on not having toget used to another curriculum, 
a different way of teaching, and so on. 

I think many of our c tatesare moving in this direction. As you know, 
we have the National Assessment of Educational Progress in the 
United States, and it has now moved toward what some people have 
called the national school board. It has been mandated bythe Congress 
to set goals and standards for American education. This is controver- 
sial. It moves in a direction that we have not seen in the past, but it may 
in fact grow to resemble the British system, which was a country that 
was ence the workshop of the world, when the sun never set on the 
British Empire. Unde r Margaret Thatcher a similar reform plan has 
begun that is in fact a national curriculum. 

Something like 70 to 80 percent of the subject matter in the basic 
subjects is mandated, but the schools will be allowed to add *o the 
curriculum, and there will also be a large incorporation of choice, 
including allowing schools to opt out of the inter-London educational 
authority and other large city systems; allowing students to go to other 
schools than their neighborhood schools; and as in much of Europe 
and in Japan, students will be able to enter pri\ ate schools, and national 
funds will be given to the private schools. It is essentially a noncon- 
troversial subject. We need to look to other countries and more radical 
forms of Iegis f ation than we have at the past. 

Not only do Japanese children have a longer school year, but they 
have private tutoring schools after school, so-called Juko, for prepara- 
tion for examinations. They also have cxtracurriculai subjects such as 
flower arrangement, piano, martial arts, and other sorts of things, and 
this is totally in the private sector. The schools, in order to survive, have 
to compete for students. 

Japanese students also have extremely strong parental involvement. 
The key, in my opinion, to much of their enormous success is that the 
parents have a greater role in choosing the school for their children to 
go to, but the parents are very much involved in ihe schools. This is not 
necessarily radical in the American tradition either. In fact, we used to 
do this in years past. 

Parents visited schools. They were in the schools from time to time. 
The teacher invited them in to see what the lessons were like. Teachers 
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also had dinner with the families. And as it was in U.S. schools, there 
is an extremely close relationship in Japan between the two chief agents 
of education, the parents and the teacher. Together they design the 
child's program and have an extraordinarily effective system. It might 
be difficult to incorporate all of these features, but I do think that we 
have to look at what the competition is like. 

Adopt-a-school partnerships loan executives for special projects. 
Special study groups have had some good effects. I think they have had 
these in Chicago in the last twenty years. But now we are going toward 
the more radical alternatives in which we are going to see choice and 
strong accountability, and I think choice eventually will be opened to 
the private sector. I would also like to say that, as a shareholder in 
American firms, a very small one, I wonder sometimes if the money 
invested by corporations into the school system is contributing to the 
cost of the system. It is producing action. If it is not getting better 
returns, it actually could be causing less productivity. 

If you raise taxes, if you give your executive time-release things, if 
you contribute in the various ways that we have seen so far, you arc 
using the shareholders' funds. You are denying the shareholders, num- 
ber one, the oppoitunity to make their own voluntary contributions to 
charitable activities and to contribute to what they may think is a more 
direct contribution, even to local schools. I wonder about that, and I 
also wonder about whether businesses can be completely objective in 
looking at the bottom line if they arc part of the problem. That is to say, 
if they are cooptcd by schools, will they have the distance as consumers 
in the marketplace if, take an objective look and to sec whether they 
arc getting a good return on money. 

Concerning inves'mcnts anc 1 whether the public schools arc really 
contributing to increasing the productivity of education, we have a lot 
of knowledge of how to accomplish that, but it is not being put to work. 

We need restructuring of the public system and choice systems and 
accountability systems to make sure that we are getting our money's 
worth. Legislation should insist upon hard accountability and choice 
to produce the best returns. 

Schools can become less productive when they lack clear coals. They 
should be limiting themselves to the plausible and the feasible. What 
we are asking them to do is *o promote learning. They should not take 
on the job of vaccinating children as they do in Chicago, providing 
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psychological counseling, aiding distressed families, and planning the 
future. If they would just teach the basic subjects extremely well, that 
would be a magnificent contribution In fact, for many disadvantaged 
and urban students, it is the only opportunity because they do not have 
it in their families. If the schools do these other things and therefore 
do a poor job at their basic purpose, it is destructive of the progress of 
American socLty. Concentrating and doing a few things well rather 
than being diverted to many other sorts of things would be a real step 
in the right direction. 

I want to say a few things about the Chicago reform plan. My 
colleague from Chicago United who has really been working on it can 
tell you a great deal about the reform itself, and certainly a great 
number of other states and cities around the country are looking at 
Chicago. 

There are 50 copies of this book that I wrote with a couple of other 
people in the lobby. I can advocate this book since I do not get any 
royalties. It is called u We Can Rescue Our Children" and describes a 
number of points that work, in the extraordinary effectiveness of the 
parochial archdioccsan schools in Chicago, the Lutheran, Greek Or- 
thodox, and Jewish schools in the private sector. I advocate them not 
for any religious motives but simply because the competition that they 
have to face in the private maikctplacc to attract students makes them 
somewhat more beholden than the public sector does. 

They get higher levels of achievement even when you equate for 
socioeconomic status. The archdioccsan schools, which arc by far the 
largest of the private sector in Chicago, arc actually able to attract many 
black Baptists who make some compromise with their religious ideals 
to send their children to the parochial schools. And they can provide 
these superior services for as little as one-half or one-third of the cost. 

We do have an extraordinary reform package in Chicago. It has not 
>ut in place yet, and I am concerned about the implementation. 
It is going to take a great deal of the money from the large central office 
and devol/e both money and authority not to intermediate levt 1 of 
bureaucracy but U> the local school council. 

There will be eleven members, six of whom are parents, you might 
say consumers. Two of them will be citi/ens who live in the community, 
and there will be a couple of teachers t »nd a principal. They will have 
very strong authority. It is not going to be like a IMA that does cookie 
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sales to raise r iOh^ . It will monitor the k rincipal, who can be removed, 
on a three->ear performance contract. And in this tough union town, 
a teacher may be removed after 45 days of nonimprovemcnt. 

The jcuncil will be looking at substantial changes in the curriculum, 
an organized plan for improving the schools. It is developing from what 
was probab 1 ' one of the strongest top-down systems to almost the New 
England country school where the parents and the teachers work 
together. 

Hopefully, this program will involve a great deal of parental input 
but als: cooperation between teachers and parents because the 
parents in the neighborhood will be very much in the school, and the 
teachers and principal will be accountable to them. 

Also, it will give teachers some role in decision making. Instead of 
having directions come from the top, they will have what might be 
called a greater degree of professional autonomy or empowerment. Al 
Shanker talks about empowerment of teachers as real professionals, so 
they will have some role in determining what goes on in the school. 

The one place that we did not get anywhere with was the real estate 
rebate, which allowed parents to contribute the amount of their real 
estate taxes or a proportionate share of their rer s on apartments to 
the 't cago public schools or to private schools. 

Apparently this was constitutionally acceptable. Businesses could 
pa / their real estate taxes to private schools or independent schools. 
They mipht even start their own schools so that they could contribute 
a substantial share to the private sector schools to encourage further 
competition. Part of the motivation for this is to help the private sector 
because we have many fine private schools that simply cannot survive 
on the money they get, but partly the idea was to emphasize competi- 
tion so the schools in the public sector would improve as well. 

We did not get very far with that at all, but we arc still going to be 
trying. We need greater accountabilitv in the whole state and more 
choice as Minnesota has. And I think \*e ought to be looking wherever 
there has been some extraordinarilygoou success with privatizing. If is 
not the question of whether we should have private schools, public 
moneys for private schools, but i! is the strategies that have to be 
worked out to make it feasible. 
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Mr. Doyle: As a Chicago public school product, I am moved to com- 
ment on Chicago very briefly. I think fondly of Chicago and particularly 
the politician who said that when he died he hoped to die in Chicago 
so he could remain active in politics. 

On a more serious note, I think it is of some consequence, that while 
22 percent of all Chicagoans send their children to private school, 46 
percent of all Chicago public schoolteachers send their children to 
private school. Now it is tempting to think that they art hypocrites. I 
would rather think that they arc, in fact, discerning consumers, and 
what is good enough for them should be good enough for all 
Chicagoans, who I hope would sec the same m. al in that example, 
although the national education groups arc unlikely to. 

Let me say one thing about t'»c Japanese as v. ell, which is extraor- 
dinarily important and has a direct bearing on the most recent revela- 
tions about our dismal showings in science and math education. When 
the Gallup organization goes to Japan and asks the, stock question that 
is asked here - "What accounts for academic achievement?" — the 
Japanese respondent gives a very different answer. The American 
respondent will say, "Ability, natural ability, talent/' The Japanese 
parent will say, "Effort." 

That is an extraordinary cull a difference, and it is also an extraor- 
dinary commentary on the importance of effort both on the part of 
teachers and of students. It goes a very long way to explaining the 
dismal showing in science and mathematics that has been alluded to 
and wha* you have ,cad about in the newspapers, and I think it may in 
fact break a logjam in America to think about this. 

The notion istlu' mathematics and science arc hard except for those 
who arc prodigies, and I do not count myself one - I found mathe- 
matics and science tough going but very satisfying going, and I think 
that is true with nu*t students who find them difficult and demanding 
and gratifying, once thev have mastered them. 

But it is not simply a matter of either getting it or not getting it and 
then giving up if you do not get if. Too many of us in this country arc 
prepared to say, even in public, I have no aptitude for mathematics, I 
have no aptitude for science That is someone else's activity, someone 
else's effort. 
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If we can get across the message loud and clear that effort counts, 
effort makes a difference, time makes a difference, thai will be an 
extraordinary step forward 

You will remember Secretary Bennett had a goal of three Cs, choice, 
character, and content. My co-author, Marshall Levine, and I beat him 
to the punch with three Cs of our own about a year ago before that. 
These were specific Cs for the business community. We called them 
communication, cooperation, and collaboration. I am thinking about a 
third wave of educational reform, the first wave being communication, 
which I would call the feel-good stage. It is important, it is necessary. 
If that is all that you do, it is not worth doing, but if that is your first 
step, it is very well worth doing, that is, to find out what schools arc 
aboui. 

No two groups of Americans know less about each other than 
business leaders and educators, and simply sitting down and talking is 
an important valuable first step. That is, I would suggest, the first wave. 
That was the Nation at Risk wave. We have begun to think about what 
our schools arc doing or, perhaps more to tr. 2 point, not doing, and 
finding out what il is that is impottant to do. 

The second wave is well established across the countiy, and that is 
a wave of cooperation as distinct from the feel-good first stage. I would 
characterize that as the do-good second stage; again, a useful, interest- 
ing, and in some cases profitable thing to do intellectually and academi- 
cally. Schools and businesses ha*c cooperated and learner to work 
with each other in such simple things as adopt-a-sehool and more 
complex things like release time for employees and more complex 
things like going to your state capital and lobbying on behalf of major 
school reform and restructuring. 

That introduces the third wave of collaboration, which is where 
mature partnerships should exist. We should all remind ourselves tha* 
partnerships are relationships in which both parties have something to 
gain, both parties have something to lose. These arc not philanthropic 
ventures or charitable activities. They arc not feel-good ventures. In 
fact, partnerships should be hard-headed, lough-minded. It is in this 
setting that the business community should begin to establish its quid 
pro quo for support for school reform and support for school funding, 
and it should lay down a set of precepts which are quite natural to 
business leaders, quite unnatural to educators. This is the kind of 
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iclationship associated with the vigorous free market economy, choice, 
diversity, and perhaps most important, standards to he set. to be met. 
and to be measured, and of course, markets themselves. 

The most important aspect of the market, of course, is not just that 
it provides diversity and choice, but that it is the most efficient signaling 
system man has ever devised to relay 'nformation about what is going 
right and what is going wrong. If kids do not show up at youi hool in 
a market env ironmenl, you know you are doing something very vv rong. 
if you have your wits about you, you begin to do something right. 
Otherwise, you close your doors. 

In fact, it is Joseph S-humpeler's greatest insight, probably, into the 
history of capitalism that capitalism's greatest contribution is not. as 
you might guess, competition but rather its capacity to engage in 
creative desi ruction, one of the few social systems ever dc ised in which 
destruction is systematic and organi/ed. 

By the nature of the market, inappropriate organizational rclorms 
wither and disappear. Unlike managed economics where they gel 
bigger and worse, inefficient and inappropriate provider^ in private 
market economies either change the way of doing tilings or they 
mercifully go away. 

That, of course, does not happen in monopolies. It does not happen 
in our public schools, and we are stuck with the extraordinary vision, 
nightmare vision I would suggest, of the people who need good educa- 
tion most. In the city, the youngsters in Anacoslia and olhei im- 
poverished parts of the city are least able to gel access to it 

Too often, poor black youngsters from broken homes, housing 
projects, disorgahi/cd lives, the kids that we need for the economy of 
tomorrow, have no access or virtually no access to quality education. 
T'h)sc of us who need it least, as it were, have relatively casv access to 
fairly high quality educalion.Andil is not just a mailer of disadvantaged 
youngster? II is a mailer for youngsters across the board. Certainly all 
of the kids play within the 20-yard lines, all normal, healthy kids Too 
little is expected of [hem, and as a consequence, too hltle is delivered, 
and we simply will not make it in the 2 1 si century unless wc significantly 
increase our standards 

Theie is a canard making the rounds that there is a shortage o! 
science and mathematics leathers There is indeed a shortage but not 
a shortage of science and mathematics teachers There K shortage ol 
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intelligence and good will on the part of hiring authorities as they think 
about how they would attraet competent men and women to teach for 
the salaries and benefit packages ;md working conditions that schools 
offer. 

There is, in fact, as all businessmen know, a clearing price at which 
the market will clear, at which you can in fact attract competent highly 
qualified men and women into our schools to teach science and math- 
ematics, and that is going to require some major changes. It is going to 
require doing away with the old uniform salary schedule, which was in 
its day a major reform. 

You may remember, at least if you look back in the history books, 
once »jpon a time it was the pract ice in this country to pay black teachers 
less than white teachers, female teachers less than male teachers, 
elementary school teachers less th^n high school teachers, and certain- 
ly rural teachers les: than rrban teachers. The uniform salary schedule 
was a niudi needed reform to remedy that particular set of injustices, 
but it has outlived its usefulness. 

We now have a salary schedule in which all teachers are paid 
basically the same, regardless of content, competence, or capacity, and 
we have shortages in certain areas because we iu'l to pay market wages 
and we fail to offer the kind* of working conditions and benefit pack- 
ages that will give a scientist or a mathematician a scpsc of efficacy, a 
sense of professional satisfaction in the classroom. 

The way to get that sense of efficacy and professional satisfaction, 
,)f course, is to be able to do your job right and be able to teach what 
you think is important. It docs in fact involve pedagogy, knowing how 
to teach, but it also involves knowing what it is )ou arc going to teach 

That is why Jaime Escalante was so extraordinarily successful - he 
was able to combine both very powerfully There was a scene in the 
movie — if you have not seen it. it is worth your time, I assure you — a 
marvelous scene in which Escalante, talking to a group of kids Irom 
southern California, needs a metaphor, and he is talking about taking 
sand by the bucket out of the beach — and every kid in southern 
California knows about sand lt nd beaches, I canassu.e you — in trying 
to explain negative numbers. 

You take two buckets of sand out, and you put them in a little pile 
and you have a plus two, and what do you have where you have taken 
the sand from' 1 You ha\e negative tw j, and they understand thai Then 
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he asks them what happens when you rccombine it and the hole is filled, 
and one of the tougncst kids in the class - and it is not clear that he 
means this as a serious answer — says zero. Escalante says that is right, 
you have it. 

And he said, do you know that your ancestors, the Mavans, knew 
about the concept of zero before the Greeks did? That is a manageable 
combination of pedagogy and content with knowledge **nd ability, 
being able to marshal the intellectual resources to bring these kids 
along to expect things of themselves that they did not expect, and 
certainly that no school in southern California had ever expected of 
these youngsters. It is a commentary on the importance of effort and 
high standards on the part of teachers and students, and I think that 
that message is an important one to keep before us. 

Now I would suggest to you that the role of the business community 
must be to go to state capitals, and in this third wave, to go to school 
boards and school committees to lobby effectively on behalf of mean- 
ingful reform - principally the kinds ot things that business is good at 
and that business knows a lot about, compensation, motivation, incen- 
tives, rewards, performance standards, performance measurement, 
choice, competition, and diversity. If we fail to do this, the schools will 
only continue to lag behind and get worse. 

I want to close by putting to rest one other canard There has been 
a longstanding set of accusations in this country about the role of 
business. Principally, the accusation is made that all business wants is 
little trained automatons, a docile work force, people who arc voca- 
tionally educated, who turn to the engine of production whether it is a 
service or a goods economy. 

I think it was Cardinal Newman writing 159 years ago on the uses of 
the university who observed that the only truly vocational education is 
a liberal education, and that has never been more true than today. 

The fact ^ that the business community needs and wants youngsters 
and adults who are broadly and deeply educated in the core cur- 
riculum, people who can think, " !.o can communicate, who can com- 
pute, who can solve problems, who can ask questions, who can do the 
kinds of things that we associate with jood core curriculum and a good 
liberal education, the purpose of whicS of ei/'rsc is to suit men and 
women to lead ii\es of afforded liberty. 
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And so I dunk tru old canard, (he old assertion thai business has 
tainted interest, that the business eommunity is concerned about the 
wrong things in education, that all it cares about is vocational prepara- 
tion, is, if it were ever true, certainly no longer true today. The needs 
of the modern economy arc perhaps for the first time in history 
consistent with and congruent with the intellectual and academic needs 
and demands of a liberal education. 

Guest: First, I come from Chicago. I work for the Amoco Corporation. 
I have been involved with reform in Chicago for the pa*l three years 
We hear about the portentous shortfall of workers in the business 
sector, and so that is why business should be deeply involved. There 
are also statistics that suggest that half of the teaching work force will 
disappear by the year 2()P n 

My cxpcricrcc has been that I have not seen teachers at the univer- 
sity level appear as a lobbying group on behalf of better secondary and 
elementary education. They have as consultants. But as one professor 
said to me, "Don't d*op the dropout problem at the university level. 
That's your problem." Bi ( if we do not have enough educators, we are 
going to have problems. I would like to hear what your comments might 
be. 

Mr. Lee: I assume vou are talking about the responsibility of depart- 
ments of education in the universities and colleges. My general 
perspective on this is that a lot of the resistance to competition in the 
public school system comes from departments of education. In a system 
uhcrc the parents were in charge, and the schools were response e to 
those parents, they would insist on teachers that could do more than 
just recite a bunch of methods approaches. They would insist upon 
teachers being well trained in content and substanu , and that would 
put pressure right back on the depaitnients of education. 

Mr. Wal berg: In the first place, just because corporations are gning a 
lot of money to institutions docs not necessarily mean they are for the 
free market. I think that those ideas are very rare in schools of educa- 
tion For example, I consider myself somewhat different than many of 
mv colleagues at the IJimcrsi'y of Illinois and many other institutions 
and (hal is why I keep m\ head down. 
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But I think that you would find a lot of variety. Some of the univer- 
sities and particularly departments of education adhere to the old 
system. They have come up through the elementary and public schools. 
They have trained teachers. They have invested intellectually and in 
some cases economically in dcingthings in the way they have been done 
for nearly a century. They are not really open-minded about using 
computers in education, new managerial techniques, school site 
management, teacher empowerment, even choice in education. 

So I think you are facing very difficult matters, but there arc univer- 
sities that are engaged in the public schools. For example, Boston 
University is negotiating with the Chelsea public schools in a very bold 
experiment to take over those schools. 

At the University of Illinois in Chicago, under grants from the 
community trust, we have a radical education reform movement, and 
parents arc going to play a big role in governing the school. They have 
to be trained to do this. And so the universities are participating to 
some extent in helping to develop materials and instructional proce- 
dures to help out with this. 

I think some universities and some individuals but basically profes- 
sors are entrepreneurs. They go their own way. It is very hard for a 
university president to say I am going to commit my whole institution. 
It is a serious problem. Maybe it is a question of incentives, but if they 
were rewarded for doing this, you might see a lot more cooperation. 

Mr. Doyle: The comment is quite on target. It is a very scrioas problem. 
If an institution docs not honor teaching, it sends a very strong message 
to prospective teachers and the students generally. The American 
university college community has been singularly lackingin enthusiasm 
and responsiveness to this problem. 

David Kearns, my co-author who runs a major corporation, docs not 
have as much time to come to meetings as I do, and so we have tried 
to budget his time as productively as possible, and we have developed 
this seminar scries for him in which he will go to six or eight major 
universities in this country subject to one condition - that the univer- 
sity that sponsors a speech will also be sure that it is strongly sponsored 
by the school of business, the school of education, rnd the school of 
public policy. In many settings, this will be the first time those three 
schools have ever gathered in the same room. 
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Guest: What has been your experience with other public interest 
groups, particularly the NAACP or the Urban Coalition in helping you 
stimulate the effort and improvement of minorities? Are they suppor- 
tive? Are Ihcy supportive of the educational lobbying system? What is 
your experience? 

Mr. Walberg: In Chicago, the business community took the leadership, 
and it was Chicago United, which is composed of about fifteen of the 
largest corporations headquartered in Chicago plus about fifteen of 
the largest minority-owned firms, of which Chicago has plenty We have 
Johnson Publishing, which publishes Ebony and7c7, for example, and 
many other minority-owned firms. 

In addition to that, there were civic groups There was SPIRA, the 
NAACP, the Urban League, and Ttany smaller more local community 
agencies. And thanks to Bill Burnett who identified Chicago as the 
worst system in the country, we probably have the most extraordinary 
legislation. 

As for the universities, I tried to do my small role to get intellectual 
credibility by writing a book on why and wnat the facts were, what was 
the history of urban education, and why the archdiocesan schools and 
other Catholic schools and private schools did so well with so much 
less funding 

It took a lot of effort by a lot of institutions at an extraordinary cost 
of endless meetings But basically the whole Chicago -ommunity got 
together, and the business interest was. number one, recause of the 
problem in recruiting executives to Chicago in view of tlv poor school 
system, but second, the need for employable employees. 

When you put all those groups together, all totally outraged and fired 
up by Bill Bennett's remarks, we were able to get the legislation. Of 
course, wc face the implementation problem, and I hope it we can do 
well at that I hope it will survive. 

Mr. Dojle: On a local level, a number of these groups have been very 
powerful In Prince George \ County, just across the District Iiik\ for 
example, the NAACP, while not a leader in the reform initiative, 
cooperated fully and cflcthvcly in what is perhaps the most dramatic 
large-scale example of magnet schools in the country Here, they are 
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using choice effectively to bring about racial integration and racial 
harmony, a very wel ome development 

But the most impc-tant factors, if you were to single out a single 
group, would be state governors. You will remember that one governor, 
Lester Maddox, lamented that he could not improve his prisons till he 
got a better class of prisoner. Well, the fact is that we have a much belter 
class of governor now. Now the list is long, it is illustrative. Tom Kean 
in New Jersey, Richard Riley in South Carolina who recently stepped 
down, Jim Hunt former governor of North Carolina, Lamar Alexander 
former governor ol Tennessee, Bill Clinton in Arkansas, an extraordi- 
nary group of very gifted men who have provided real leadership in 
education reform, and that pare will continue 

Mr. Walberg: I would say one state to look at is New Jersey under 
Governor Kean. Commissioner of Education Saul Cooperman tried to 
get the universities to o r fer innovative training programs for teachers, 
and thi y could not get much cooperation from the colleges and univer- 
sities even with bribes, saying we will give you $250,000 if you train 1 ,(XX) 
teachers to do this. 

So Saul Cooperman, one of the most creative commissioners in this 
country, said we are going to set up academies for principals and 
teachers around the state. If the universities cannot provide them, then 
we will provide either state staff or even better, in my opinion, private 
entrepreneurial firms doing some of these things. 

He also has said we are not going to require all of these pedagogical 
courses. We want people with good science and math backgrounds, 
with liberal arts studies, and we can induct them into teaching If there 
is a shortage of such leathers, wc can give them some training in two 
to three months in some of the pedagogical techniques rather than this 
whole panoply of bureaucratic certification procedures th.it takes 
years. So again the private sector might be a very good answer to some 
of the problems of higher education as well as the schools. 

Guest: 1 would like to hear the panel's comments on the impact of 
busing lor integration, and two, cm the effect of the flight to the suburbs 
for qualit" education - the racial o\trtones of these two factors 

Mr. Lee: My general feeling is that parents want a ^hk\ education foi 
their children Any racial feelings they have are xcry, \ciy minor 
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compared lo their desire fur good educations. My guess is that you 
would not have this flight to the suburbs under competition because 
the schools in the inner cities would vastly improve. I would see 
competition among the schools alleviating many of the problems that 
busing has been unsuccessful at solving. 

Mr. Walberg: A couple of points. One is we should recognize that 
magnet schools grew out of desegregation. They were to promote 
choice. Schools had been under court orders in many instances. You 
have to live over here, and you a e going to go to school over there 
imposed an arbitrary quota. But if you said you, bein^ a black student, 
can go to school over here at your choice, it was a much more voluntary, 
noncoercive, nonmandatory system. 

Many court cases have been decided in recent years. St Louis, 
Kansas City, Norfolk, Virginia, and several other places have incor- 
porated choice systems including choices within a city like St. Louis or 
Kansas City and also crossing district lines. Kansas City and St. Louis 
students can go to suburban school districts for specialized programs, 
and suburban students can go to other places. This has been the new 
sort of solution to these problems. It is how magnet schools really 
originated, and now we arc picking it up or saying why should we not 
have this for all students. 

Under the Chicago plan, although it is not necessarily a desegrega- 
tion p'?n, if desegregation were an issue, such plans could be designed, 
i mean, there arc many types of choice systems, and one way to do it is 
to have certain kinds of quotas so that you can be sure not to violate 
any court orders. 

The really critical matter in my opinion is not so much white and 
black but consumers versus producers in this system, including the 
system in Chicago. If there is a black neighborhood, it will be the black 
parents who can determine what the school is going to be like, and so 
it is in some sense empowering the people in the neighborhoods to have 
the kinds of schools and the kinds of programs and cur Icula that they 
wish for their schools. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Panel HI 

Building Community Alliances — 
A Neighborhood Perspective 

Mrs. Allen: Robert Woodson is president of the National Center lor 
Neighborhood Enterprise. You might also have heard his name in 
eonneetion with enterprise /ones or empowering the underclass 

He has worked for a very long time in cities all over the country for 
'he rights of our increasingly larger underclass, people that we ha\e to 
empower, give rights to, give vouehers to in terms ol public housing, 
and most notably, edueation He has worked for the Council for Black 
Economie Agenda, has been resident fellow and director o! the 
American Enterprise Institute's Neighborhood Revitah/ation Project, 
and has directed the National Urban League's Adminstration of Jus- 
tice Division. 

He has written editorials for many newspapers and the books Youth 
and Crime, A View From the Inner City and On the Road to Economic 
Freedom, An Agenda for Black Progress, which he edited in 1987. Bob 
Woodson. 

Robert Woodsoi: I have been introduced manv ways, but the charac- 
teii/ation I love best is as a bleeding heart eonservati\e. It is truly a 
pleasure to introduce three people to talk about something that is near 
and dear to me, an overlooked resource in the fight against urban 
dec! ine, and that is the resources that exist within the community itself 
Edmund Burke referred to these resources as society's little platoons 
Burger Newhousc called them mediating structures; in other words, 
the institutions within the communities themselves and the people vvh * 
advocate on behalf of those institutions, who bring a unique perspec- 
tive. After all the deliberations in Washington's great think tanks, it is 
refreshing to hear from people in the field who are actually applying 
some of the principles that Heritage writes about 
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Pat Kelchcr, Jr., is Director of Education for Chicago United, a 
source of leading corporate executives and professional people that 
was formed <n 1969 to help improve race relations and economic and 
social conditions in the Chicago area. A native Chicagoan, Pat joined 
Chicago United as director of policy in February 1987 after 25 years of 
corporate experience, most recently ar president of Educational Net- 
works, a consulting firm. He also held various managerial positions 
with Illinois Bell. He is a doctoral candidate in philosophy with a 
master's degree in ethics. His community involvements i elude mem- 
ber of the Business and Labor Literacy Advisory Committee and board 
member of the Business Institute, Channel 20, and the Quality Univer- 
sity. 

Patrick Keleher, Jr.: It seems as though this conference is moving from 
the general to the specific, and I think I will advance that by a case study 
of what has happened in Chicago. It is a battle that has dominated 
Chicago headlines for the last year and a half and one in which the 
business community was very involved. 

My group is a twenty-year-old civic organization, a business eivic 
organization formed in response to some serious trouble in Chicago 
following the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Though it 
was formed in a reactionary way, it has become very proactive in its 
twenty-year life, most recently in the past couple of years. 

Our president is Warren Bacon, one of the most prominent black 
leaders in Chicago. He is a former member and one of the first black 
members, I believe, of the Chicago Board of Education. He knows what 
is happening in Chicago. 

Our business leadership is probably the best informed business 
leadership, I would venture, of any on the subject of education in any 
big city, or any small city for that matter. We have with us today Gene 
Cartwright from Amoco, who is an active participant in the Mayor's 
Education Summit. He is a survivor of the battle ol Springfield. He goes 
around the country talking about business-education relationships and 
partnerships. His chief executive officer, Diek Morrill, was a prime 
mover in the business involvement in school reform, as was Larry 
Fuller, the president of Amoco. 

The corporate commitment to education reform could not be more 
serious It is is a nationwide priority. You probably all know that the 
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Conference Board in its latest study of emergency issues ranked educa- 
tion for the first lime prior to economic development as the number 
one concern of business Ladcrs across the country 

Chicago United is 82 corporations. Our b >ard of directors is com- 
prised of the chief executive officers of those corporations. In the 
school reform campaign I will be talking about, we are given the proxy 
of an organization called the Chicago Partnership, which is a loose 
confederation of eight major business and civic organizations. And we 
were able to speak for 5,700 employers in Chicago. That gave us sonn, 
clout. 

Now in the December issue of Education Update, it is mentioned 
that this coming July, Chicgo will launch the most dramatic experiment 
in school-based management in the country. We believe that it is, and 
1 think after you hear about it you will agree with me. 

On December 1st, the Illinois legislature passed a bill that will 
dismantle the Chicago Board of Education. I might lake some excep- 
tion to the word "dismantle," but it certainly will radically overhaul and 
restructure that system which is an organizational dynasty. 1 am not 
saying anything about the persons who run the school system. We have 
some very fine people, but good people in bad structures cannot do 
their best work. 

Chicago's school system has been called the worst in the nati* n 1 
will tell you how ihu appellation came about — it is plagued by 
corruption and political patronage. 

The Board of Education will be replaced with parent-led school 
boards elected at school sites at each of close to 600 schools. As Jeanne 
Allen described it, this revolution in Chicago schools will serve a f a 
model for parent rights efforts throughout the country. We are con- 
vinced that it will. 

Chicago United is something of a miniature business roundlablc We 
aic not statewide, but rather local to the City of Chicago The title oi 
this segment of the conference is "Building Community Alliances — A 
Neighborhood Perspective." Let me lie the title of this segment in with 
the theme of the conference, "Can Business Save Education " 

The answer to the theme question is that business alone cannot *ave 
education, but becoming the philosopher that 1 usually am by night, 1 
will mention that, though business involvement is necessary for school 
reform, it is not sufficient. Believe me, there would be no school reform 
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in Illinois, were it not for (he active involvement of the business 
communis But while that is necessary, it is p M sufficient. 

vVhal also was required was the active invotvcmcnl, the coalilional 
alignment that \k made with parents and communities throughout the 
city of Chicago. I want to put that in a bit of historical context. I 
participated vv \K the Chic ago Tribune le^m that did the lengthy survey. 
Its main til'e \> "Worst in America " The title came from B ; ll Bennett, 
who was in Chicago three limes during 1987 as a guest of Chicago 
United. 

Wc have worked very closKy with (he Department of Education for 
years. Bennetts statement hurl a lot of people But think of the values 
at stake. We always thought about the kids that were gelling hurl *>y ihe 
system. Though you may have already been numbed by statistics, 'el me 
tell you about the problem in Chicago. 

Out of any 40,(XK) kids, which is thv normal si/c cohorl enteiing llie 
65 high schools in Chicago each year, four years later only 18,000, less 
than half, will graduate. Of the 18,000 who will graduate, only 6,000, a 
third of them and 15 percent of the original cohorl, will be able to read 
at twelfth grade norms And do not forget, there are 415,000 kids 
behind statistics like these. 

In ihe most recent ACT college entrance lest, 5 400 high schools 
from across the country fielded the required 40 students to lake the 
le.st. Chicago, in its 65 high schools, was only able lo muster 58 schools 
with a 40-sluden< team. Now these are the college-bound students 
taking these tests al these 5,400 schools nationwide, by definition the 
b i'om percentile of 5,400 schools would be 54 schools. Of the 54 
schools in the bottommost percentile on this nationwide lest, 35 were 
Chicago high schools. 

Secretary Bennett may have been wi ong, and if you heard the entire 
press conference, he sort of backed down from the statement that we 
have the worst system \n the country. But with figures like that, the 
Secretary was right wl .n he talked about an education meltdown, wht\i 
he talked about the Ji.reaucralic blob that was gelling in ihe way ol an 
efficient Chicago public school system, and when he said th al our Cm v 
needed the educational equivalent ol a Mike Ditka.Well, we are on (he 
way. 

Back in 1081, Chicago United gave about $3 million worth ol lime 
and effort and brain power for a management study ol the Chicago 
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public school system. In 1W,si> years later, I supervised the study that 
reviewed the management recommendations that had been made to 
the Chicago Board of Education. 

Percentage wise, the board implemented most of the recommenda- 
tions. Substantive-wise, policv-wisc, ihoy completely overlooked the 
most important recommendations, those having to do with resi quir- 
ing their system and cutting down thesi/e of the bureaucratic blob that 
was sitting on top of this system of 600 schools. 

That very same study came out with some figures that were cited 
earlier. We are being careful not to compare apples and oranges, but 
we did compare the si/e of the central admimsti ation of the public 
school system with that of the archidioccs.a Catholic system in 
Chicago. 

Now look at this ratio There are 4M),()(K) kids in the Chicago public 
school system - 175,000 kids in the Catholic system in Chicago \ oi die 
410,000 kids in the public school system, there are 3,000 central ad- 
ministrator v For the 17>,(X)0 Catholic school kids, there are M) to 40 
central off. X administrators. 

Yes, tt^re are differences There are statc-manc ated programs 
There are title mandates But they will not account for that sort of 
disparity in the administrative spans of control That i- why 1 referred 
to it as an organizational dinosair 

1 am in a fairly good position to make such an observation, having 
been in the strategic planning dcpaitnvnt at Illinois Bell during the 
four years that led up to the divestiture of t He Bell Operating Com- 
panies, one ( f the biggest down-sizings in American and ./or Id cor- 
porate history. 

We need our own version of that sort of a down-sizing ir . cago, 
and it is going to happen 1 ( )S7 was a very eventful year Not only did 
our study come out pointing out ^onie ol these statistical nightmares, 
but we brought into Chicago a version o! the Boston Compact As you 
heard, that compact is in some trouble right now It is King reassessed 
by the business people who got into it in the first place in about 1 ( >S 1 
or l ( )83.The Boston Compact did not get tiff the ground because ol the 
unwillingness of the system t i eonirru U t m <'"< ahonai reform or to 
commit to objectives for the system c l si ovlt t . . lerous tunc line 

To compiess a long battle, we h ii\ the longest work stoppage in the 
U S in the fall of \ { )X1 in lei ms ol pcopic hours lo< That lugger <d an 
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aroused citi/enry because it was the ninth school strike in eighteen 
years. 

From then on through December 1st of last year, a battle waged that 
is a separate story. The upshoi of it is that corporations got involved as 
never before. They formed alliances, working partnerships with parent 
and community organizations. They used their good offices.They used 
their general counsel services. They helped pay for lobbying and for 
editorial campaigns. They rolled up their sleeves to the point where 
GovcrnorThompson said he has never secna more concentrated, more 
widely participated-in movement than the Chicago school reform 
movement. We bothered the hrck out of our legislators in Springfield 
We lived down there 

Twenty-four of our CEOs went down on separate occasions. Never 
had this been done before. They met the governor. They met the 
speaker of the House and Senate. They got personally involved And 
now we have local school boards coming onst: earn in July of this year. 
They will have lump-sum budgeting authority to administer the budget 
prepared by the principal at the school site They will have tremendous 
diseret ion in the curriculum offerings at the particular school site.They 
will have, perhaps most important, the choice of a principal under a 
four-year performance contract. In addition, the central administra- 
tion by law will be cut down 25 percent, somewhere between $45 and 
$65 million, a tremendous down-sizing of the administration. Oversight 
authority is being established to ensure that the spirit and the intent r f 
this legislation is carried forward. 

While there are many otrvr provisions, let mc just mention that we, 
the business communiu. helped establish a political counterweight lo 
offset the exisimg powei bases of the Chicago teacher^ union, the 
Chicago Board of Education, its adminstiation, and groups like that 

We are in it lor the long haul We are not going to go away. As a good 
faith gesture we have just spun out a new business organization called 
Leadership for Quality Education, headed by a retiring vice president, 
regional vice president of AT&T, Joe Rccd. This is a very extensive 
thing that happened in Chicago. But in any event, business can help 
save education. It r\ u :nol do it alone. It must build a coalition with 
parent and comrrmnity groups 
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Mr. Woodson: Our next spcakci is Thomas K. Smith. He is Director of 
Public Affairs for Dow Chemical Company and Vice President of Dow 
U.S.A. T.K., as he is popularly known, joined Dow in 1962 and served 
in several marketing capacities, including product sales manager and 
district sales manager. In 1974 he became financial assistant for inves- 
tor relations; he moved to Dow Chemical Pacific in Hong Kong in 1979 
as vice president and director of marketing; in 1982, he became vice 
president for specialty products and services. He holds a bachelor's 
degree in chemical engineering from Cornell. 

Thomas (T.K.) Smith: Let me first comment on the subject ot this 
conference, "Can Business Save Education." My answer is no, not 
alone. I wonder, in fact, does education want to be saved or believe it 
should be saved. I submit that, until it is more widely believed inside 
education and maybe outside education that some saving is in order, 
not much will occur. 

In contrast to a business that loses customers and ultimately loses 
money if it does not does adjust, adapt, restructure, streamline - all the 
words >ul! have heard - edacation is not an institution known for 
adaptability. Too often the loss of students is attributed to 
demographic* or other things outside its control. 

As those as in business have been forced to down-si/e and 
streamline vc nave learned that change on anything other than your 
own hme'dblcis very painful. I submit that nothing less than outrage is 
necessary if the desired changes are to occur. For sure, the initial 
reaction to the noise and pressure is one of defense. The tendency ol 
the institution of education is to reject those comments from the 
outside and to reject these suggestions as coming from people who 
really do not understand, or their reaction is j ust to cry for more money. 

But despite this rather pessimistic appraisal, education is viewed by 
many as the most impo- nt activity that society undertakes. The 
development of human capu. . is crucial if society is to sustain itself for 
any kind of a reasonable future. 

Fortunately, a number, in fact quite a number, of important experi- 
ments, pilot projects, and downright creative initiatives are being 
undertaken throughout the country. AH of them seem to embrace a 
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single premise; that is, we are not educating our young people as well 
aswc must if we are to come close to approaching our potential. 

The scary part is that a number of other nations in this world, looking 
at our model, have taken education to their people far more seriously. 
They like our market system, and they apply it to education. In most 
cases the y have more than exceeded the gap, and I would be concerned 
if wc had measured 50 countries and not the twelve or fifteen that we 
do. We might finish 45th instead of fourteenth or fifteenth. 

I do not warW to suggest that the business education partnership as 
such is the whole answer. Business needs to be a part of it, as you have 
heard, but there are a number of parties that need to be included. 
Parents, teachers, administrators, school boards, and mavbc even stu- 
dents in some cases need to play an active role in the design of a new 
educational scheme. 

Now for some examples, and these are but a few of hundreds that 
are going on around the country In Minneapolis, there is the Min- 
neapolis Public Academy sponsored by general Mills by way of a grant 
of $350,000 over three years it is an experiment involvingthc Kthrough 
fourth grade, about 140 students, and nine teachers. It was initiated in 
September of 1988. Some 40 percent of these students are minority 
And most important, the union waived some of its seniority require- 
ments, thus facilitating the selection of teachers 

Important features include reduced class si/e from 28 to 1 down to 
14 to 1 Two, teachers accept responsibility for learner outcome You 
have heard that word, accountability. This means teachers arc 
evaluated based on student performance on some standardized testing 
And three, the teachers communicate directly with the parents I dr 
not think enough has been made of the importance of that support from 
the parental portion of this community. Telephones have been placed 
in the classroom, a minor technology improvement, and teachers have 
agreed to accept calls from parents at home. As a sideline, I understand 
they are going to put answering machines in the homes of these 
teachers to facilitate that connection with parents. 

This program is being operated as what >s described as a share- 
decision model. Teachers and principals participate in decisions al feel- 
ing classroom operations, school performance, and the allocation of 
;esources Preschool meetings are held daily between principal and 
teachers, and formal staff meetings are held weekly 
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Tenneco has an adopt-a-school program. We haw heard 01 these, 
and that quite often is the starting point. Most of us in the industry walk 
into this rather sensitively and maybe with some expectations that are 
unrealistic Certainly Tenneco is an example of a company that went in 
with a mood of optimism and a desire to be seen and to be a good 
citizen. 

Very simply, »hey contacted the school district and asked for the 
school with the worst problems. As often is the ease when we do not 
know too much about the specifics in a situation, we in business often 
assume that the solutions are either easy or will respond to good 
strategies and good execution. Those of you in education know the 
closer you pel to the problem, the more intractable it may seem. 

Tcnnccc recruited employees to help teachers by serving as special 
spea* crs, tutors, assistants in the classrooms, and it was not long before 
it became apparent that the classroom challenges were only part of the 
problem. Dropout students were a major part of the problem 

A job program was initiated to encourage students to stay in school. 
Relatively simple incentives, like awards for perfect monthly and yearly 
attendance, came into play. Sponsors for summer employment were 
recruited to give the job program substance. Sponsors were asked to 
serve as mentors and to shepherd these at-risk students through the 
program. 

Let me turn to some initiatives that we at Dow have taken. Typically 
of corporate America, most of our effort until recent years was directed 
at the university level. As you might expect, that was the source of our 
incoming human talent, but in recent years, we have recognized that 
the feedstock, a very common chemical term, for the universities was 
in a poor state and needed some attention. We have a particular 
interest, as the man from Ashland mentioned oarlier, in science and 
mathematics in terms of the kinds of people we jxpeci and need in the 
future. 

One of the things we have doi. 1 is an outreach program for teachers. 
Each year for the past five years, we have in-itcd 60 to 65 teachers of 
all disciplines, not just the science disciplines, to spend a week with us 
at our headquarters, and wc introduce them to a variety of disciplines 
within the country and the industry. We take them on plant visits \n>\ 
laboratory visits, and we talk to them about business. We talk about 
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health issues. We talk about environmental issues and risk questions 
among others. 

Our objective is to help them better understand what we are about 
and how our institution operates. And by virtue of their questions and 
participation, we learn a lot more about their needs. Some followup 
has occurred when we have been invited into the classroom and into 
some smaller partnerships where we can have a dialogue with them. 
That has proved to be somewhat productive, and we are hopeful that 
that will continue to grow. 

In recognition of the need to encourage science interest among 
minorities particularly, we have established what we call our Touch- 
Tech program. We are currently working with Renaissance High School 
in Detroit. I! is a minority school, admittedly not a school with many 
at-risk students. 

Teachers select ten to twelve honor students who spend eight weeks 
during the summer in Midland after their junior year, before their 
senior year, working one on one with scientists in the laboratory. They 
work on a very specific project, and they get very deep into the 
technology. They gain an understanding of what being on Lhejob is like 
in a science-based organization, and we get a sense of what their kinds 
of needs are. 

They arc housed at a local college, all expenses paid. We organi/c 
social activities off the job so that the mentors and their families gel to 
know these student^ better and the students get to know us a bit belter. 
We are tracking some of these students, and we are very hopeful that 
v/e are going to gain some excellent future employees. 

Given our special interest in science, we recently made a contribu- 
tion to the Oregon Museum of Science and Industry. They arc develop- 
ing a traveling exhibit that w : ll travel to fourteen or fifteen museums 
around the country for three months. The theme is superheroes. The 
thesis is that science and technology have made all of us into super- 
heroes on the order of Superman, Wonder Woman, Spiderman, Lady 
Marvel. The itent is that this exhibit will demonstrate how technology 
has, in fact, done that. If students and parents in visiting will see some 
of the g^e whi/ and wow of how seience makes their life belter, even 
those who do not pursue a career in science will come away wilh a 
better understanding. 
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The Impression Five Museum in Lansing, Michigan, is a hands-on 
museum that serves 40,000 students a year. We had a role in creating 
the science laboratory by helping to design the laboratory and some of 
the experiments. 

Each year we bring ten high school teachers to Midland, and they 
spend two weeks with us as part of the National Science Teachers 
Association Industry Workshop. We are going to pay for those teachers 
to attend a national convention in Seattle next year. 

One of the most aggressive efforts is by Procter & Gamble in 
Cincinnati. You have all heard of Brad Butler, the former CEO. He has 
taken this issue on as a personal challenge. As I understand it, this grew 
out of a recognition b> Procter & Gamble that it is time that we start 
raising millagc rates in the communities, and they put their marketing 
skills together in selling higher millagcs. This led to some reading 
progi ams and to some other business education partnerships. 

They then launched what they call Project Inspire. They have taken 
on two of the high schools with particularly difficult situations. The 
initial step was for the teachers, the students, and Procter & Gamble 
employees to paint and fix up the school during the summer, plant 
shrubbery, and really make it an attractive place to attend. John 
Pepper, the current CEO, I am told, showed up unannounced and 
pitched in. That got a few people's attention, particularly some P&G 
employees who had not shown up. 

They took on 150 at-risk students in grades nine and ten as mentors 
onc-on-one, met with them on a weekly basis, and performed some 
tutoring where it was helpful. The program is in its second year, and 
there are some outcomes you may find of interest. The absentee rate 
dropped from 12 percent to 5 percent in the school, not just among 
these 150 students: and while five of the 150 failed, to give you some 
idea of what ;hcy were working with, none has dropped out of school. 
Only 10 percent of the students at these schools require office inter- 
vention versus a norm of something like 30 percent. Particularly 
noteworthy is the fact that, on parent day, parents of 125 of these 
students showed up versus a norm of zero. 

I think you can see from these examples the number of creative 
battles that are being fought and won. We arc all winners when the 
students and these people arc made a part of the system and believe 
that they have an opportunity. Their innate curiosity is furthered, and 
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it fosters a sense that learning is a lifelong proeess, which we believe is 
critical. We in industry want more than robots. As was described 
earlier, we want *~ *ople who can grow. Our business is changing so fast 
we cannot even predict some of cur needs of the future, and so we need 
people who believe in themselves and believe that growth is fun and 
important. 

We want science, we want languages, we want mathematics, and very 
much we want the ability for self-expression. We recognize that these 
ad hoc programs are not enough. A few sites around the country, 
hundreds of sites around the country build a momentum, but it is going 
to take more focus, and a lot more effort at both the state anc' federal 
legislative level. We accept the challenge. 

Mr. Woodson: One consistent theme throughout these presentations is 
that it is most important, as we arc addressing particularly the needs 
of high-risk kids, to make it possible for them to get some reward for 
being responsible kids. 

We spend so much of our time and effort in society concentrating 
on those who fail. Our whole social service industry, the $240 billion 
we spend each year on the poor, really supports irresponsible behavior 
— it rewards failure. 

If you are poor and are pregnant, there is a program. If you arc on 
drugs, there is a program. If you are delinquent, there is a program. 
But if you are living in those communities and obeying the law, trying 
to make a life for yourself, there is nothing for you. Sinee you get more 
out of what you are rewarded for and less out of what you are punished 
for, what you are witnessing here is what can happen when you give 
those low-income environments a helping hand. Not a handout, but a 
helping hand. 

Our next speaker wili make this point in a very profound way. KcU 
Amos is president of the Triad Group, a management consulting firm 
He is a native of Washington and a graduate of D.C. public schools and 
of Delaware State College where he holds a degree in business ad- 
ministration. Prior to foundingTriad, he spent fifteen years with Xerox 
Corporation, during which time he held several sales and management 
positions. At the time he Lft Xerox to return to Washington, he was a 
corporate affairs director. He has been selected for \M\o\ Wliom Black 



America and was named by Washingtoman Magazine asWashingtonian 
of the Year. Ke has also appeared on the cover of Parade Magazine. 

What is niost interesting about Kent is not what appears on his 
resume. Is is that about 1980 Kent and his wife Carmen, in looking at 
the problems confronting young black kids ; n high school who were 
dropping out and turning to drugs, decided to do something about it. 
They began to open the doors of their home every evening five nights 
a week, providing dinner and a comfortable place for some kids in 
Washington to do their homework. They became known as Amos's 
children. 

Throughout the past eight years, 58 kids have come through their 
home. He and lii;> wife rrade an eight- or nine-year commitment to 
these kids. All but one of the 58 graduated from high school, fourteen 
graduated from college, and eighteen arc in college now. Five have 
been valedictorians, and four have been salutatorians. When he is 
traveling on business in addition to his other duties, when he is in a city 
where one of his kids is in college, he always manages to stay over and 
spend some quality time with this youngster. Kent Amos. 

Kent Amos: Ir terms of the theme of this conference, I first and 
foremost believe that there tan be no change in the system of education 
in this country '/ithout the intervention of business. Now that is not 
what I am going to talk about. My issue now is not trying to save a system 
that is decaying, if not dead, even if it be education. My concern is the 
future of this country and, more particularly, of my own people. I am 
clear about that, and I see this country, through its youth, going down 
the tubes. So my issue is saving children, not saving systems. 

Eight years ago my wife and i moved back here from Stamford, 
Connecticut. In fac. I asked to be moved back here because I wanted 
to get back home. We crHod up in Reston, Virginia. We were building 
a home on one of those lakes out there, when I realized we had returned 
to the Washington area but we were not not yet home. You see, I v/as 
raised in D.C. in the 1940s and 1950s as a child, and it was segregated 
then. You could not live just any place. Now I had reached this lofty 
position where I could live virtually anywhere I wanted to, and I chose 
Reston, Virginia. No disrespect to Reston, but we moved back into 
Washington 
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The next issue became where do we send our children to school? Do 
we send them to private schools? Do we send them to parochial 
sehools? I said no. We will send our children to public schools. Why? 
Because my wife and I both went to public schools, and it is public 
education that will save this country or take it down tne tubes, if you 
want an institution to survive, you go to it and bring your resourees to 
it to change it, and so I said, we will put our children in public education, 
and we will take our resources and do something to ehange it. 

Then the issue became where. My son was going into the 11th grade, 
and my daughter into the 6th grade. My daughter was easy. There was 
a nearby school for her, one of thebest in the city. It was well integrated, 
it had alhhe right kinds of tools, so she was not a problem. But my son, 
now going into the 11th grade, going into a public high school that had 
people shooting at each other and drugs - all the things that worry 
parents. 

But I felt we still had to stick with public schools, so we eventually 
put him in the same school that I went to. Now, believe me, the school 
had changed. I graduated from a school that was 82 percent white, and 
of that, 72 percent Jewish. He went to a school that was 99.9 percent 
black, 80 percent of those under the poverty line. The same building, a 
different school. 

But there were teachers there who had been my classmates, and that 
is why I eventually put him there, because I wanted somebody there 
that could put hands on him I had no problem with that, because that 
is how I came up, too. That is the understanding we all had. 

Bui y ou cannot be a parent to your child and not also understand 
your child's friends and intervene in their lives because they are inter- 
vening in your child's life every day. So then, he started bringing his 
three best friends home, because he had a car, and they did not. I had 
three young men in my house who were thugs, period. It scared me to 
death when they first showed up Everything you can think of with the 
hats arid the walk and the attitude, all three. I had to ehange their lives 
if I was going to save my own son's life, and that is how this thingstarted. 

R> r me, it is not a program, though it is commonly called a program 
They aie my children, and that is how we have approached this thing. 
What we did was set forth the same standards and expectations for 
then that were in our home across the board. I am a very fastidious 
person, very orderly and very neat, and that is what I expect of them, 
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and that is the way the house has stayed At the time our living room 
was not furnished, and for the next six years it was never furnished. Wc 
put tables in there. The rest of the house was furnished very nicely as 
befitting the economic status we were in, but the living room stayed as 
their place. 

And the numbers kind of grew. We went from three boys the first 
days to where we might have 25 kids a night, five nights a week, and on 
weekends, one full day, when they would eat dinner.They would have 
to eat, they would have to si udy two hours, minimum two hours of study. 
No telephone, no radio, no music, no television, none of that. Study. 

Our notion is, if you capture their time, you also capture their minds 
because it is that idle time, that uncontrolled time when no one else is 
intervening in their lives.They go to school from 8 in the morning until 
4 or 5 in the afternoon, and most of them were involved in some kind 
of extracurricular activity. Then we catch them when th^v leave school 
for our house till nine or ten at night. You limit the amount of time they 
have to do wrong. 

Now, some did, and let us be clear on that. 1 have had to go and 
identify a 17-year-old boy shot four times, twice in the head, twice in 
the heart. I have had to go cut down a 15-year-old boy who hung himself 
who was like a brother to one of my girls. I have had to comfort a child 
whose boy r riend shot himself in the head in her presence. 1 have been 
to a funeral a year for the last eight years, including this year, because 
of a connection of one of mychildren or one of their immediate friends 
or family members. 

This has not all been pleasurable. We are dealing with those children 
or youth called at risk. It is not a pleasant. It is not a pleasant feeling 
when you go to bed at night knowing that the next day you may get that 
call, and wc have had the call. Stabbings to death, shootings to death, 
hangings to death. Incest, abusiveness. You name it, we have dealt with 
it. 

But as the gentleman with Procter & (iambic suggested, the school 
changed. An example: coming out of a high school basketball game, I 
am walking down the street with a couple of kids at night, and across 
the street there are these three boys sitting on a car. Under normal 
conditions, if I were going to my car with these three boys sitting across 
the street, fear would have overtaken me, but fortunately we had people 
around. I was not quite as concerned, and I heard one of the >oung 
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men say, "That's the man that helps the kids." T\vo boys that were sitting 
on the car got off the car.Thcy said "How are you, sir?" I spoke to them, 
and I got in my car and drove off. One of Ihe kids asked if I knew those 
boys. I said no. 

The point I am trying to make is that the word spread around the 
school. They understood who Mr. Amos was and that Mr. Amos was 
going to be there for them when they needed him. But he demanded 
certain expectations, certain values. 

Yes, we have eighteen kids in college right now. One of those first 
three boys, by the way, is now a senior at the University cf Kansas. He 
has had a 3.G or better for the last five serr.wStcrs.That same young man 
repeated the eighth grade and was put out of the ninth grade. The last 
four semesters at the University of Kansas, he was captain of the 
basketball team, the national champions. I am a proud father. I am 
going to sec him play his last home game as a matter of fact. But he has 
changed his life. 

The second one of those first three boys is now working with ten kids 
himself, while he is doing graduate work at Catholic University. I have 
had to get him personally out of jail. 

The third boy spent seven of the last nine years in jail. You cannot 
win them all. I spent seven years in the military, including time in 
Vietnam. I understand the notion of casualties, but what I do not 
understand, what T cannot accept, is the notion of defeat. Unless we do 
something about our young people directly, we will lose, and there is 
no question in my mind about that. 

Guest: I know there have to be more Kent Amoscs in other com- 
munities. Maybe it would be good to talk about how even wc in this 
room can help replicate what it is you do and find the people in the 
communities who care about the kids. 

Mr. Amos: Well \ would mention that wc wcr n honored by a cove r story 
in Parade mag r/ine * !ay 1987. At the time wc had 42 kids. Wc received 
3,00() letters from around the country :»s a result of that article from 
people just wantir.g to do something. But I have a modest business. I 
do not have the resources of Xerox or many of you who are here I i»^t 
do not have the resources to pursue it. The will, yes; the money, iu.. 
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But I know there are people ou' there who want to do something 
like what we arc doing. We did spend the energy, time, and resources 
to see if it was rcplicable. Many people would suggest it is not rcplicabic 
because there is something "special" about us. I disregard that notion 
totally. I think there are plenty of people in this country who are willir- 
to give of themselves and to make a difference. The basis of what we 
do is rules, and anybody can do that. 

Mr. Woodson: The point is - and Kent is right. We have found 
thousands of people like that right here in Washington. There is a man 
whose wife died and left him with four youngsters, and he was confined 
to a wheelchair, third grade education. Each of those four children 
graduated valedictorian because someone from his church came every 
night to tutor those kids the way Kent does. 

The problems and the solutions are here. The money and the resour- 
ces arc over here, and we just cannot seem to take some of the resources 
that arc available and provide a place for the Kent Amoses to be a 
clearinghouse so we can begin to match that. There are thousands of 
pec t ie around, doing what he does, and like Kent, they do not do it 
with any conscious effort to seek publicity nor do they think they are 
doing anything special. But we as a society have to find a way to capture 
these resources and allow what they do to be applied in a much broader 
way. 

Guest: Could you comment on what the black community is doing in 
terms of trying to get a voucher system? 

Mr. Woodson If you look at polls, about 55 percent to 60 pLrcen v of 
black community folks polled favor some form of voucher to allow 
choice in education. The problem is there is no way for these individual 
voices to be heard collectively and allow their will to be imposed on the 
policy community. But this ,^ue, I understand, will be addressed in a 
later workshop. 

Mr. Keleher: Let mc |iist follow up on that. While it is true that 55 to 
f>0 percent of minority respondents do favor some form of voucucr or 
tax credit, there is a real political problem that we must be honest about 
to keep it at the surface, and it is going to take a lot of trnst building, 
networking, and coalition building to ppll it off. 
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In my city of Chicago, of the 415.1XX) kids in the public school system, 
87 p < f are minority children, 67 percent are at the poverty level, 
rni the first lime in the history of our very, very political syslem (and 
this is true ol many large urban systems) there is minority leadership 
in education. 

For example, the president ol the Chicago board of education, •» c 
general superintendent of schools, the president of the Chicago 
teachers union arc all black people. The intentions and the motivations 
of people advancing the choice notion — and I am one of them — and 
the people I am with arc in the same boat. Although we do discriminate 
beiwccn different types n .i choices and whether now is the time for 
feoing to choice within the public and private systems, we are not sure 
about the political timing of that. 

But anybody who wants to sc!l the voucher notion or the choice 
notion L going to have to disabuse some people of some notions of, for 
example, racism, and that the white establishment, which no longer has 
the ascendancy within the urban educational system, has bad motives, 
when in fact the people who have the most to lose arc the children being 
served by that system. So we need coa'ition building, and the corpora- 
tions are good at this. Marketing in the best sense of the term, com- 
munication^, we have :\ big job on our hands. 

Mr. Woodson: Absolutely, and this is something that I pronged to 
address in my remarks. Wh U I stress today is strategic interest. It is 
easier to bring people together when they have strategic interests in 
common Believe me, business and low-income leadership and low-in- 
come people have strategic interests, given the composition of the work 
force of the future, so they have the best basis of an alliance. I am going 
to be talking about that alliance, what arc some of its key ingredients 
and what are the steps that can be taken to build that kind of alliance. 
That brings us to the end of this session. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Learning to Read and Write — 
Proven Methods 

Mrs. Alien: Our next session is a unique demonstration from Virginia 
Carey, who is chairman of the Nellie Thomas Institute of Learning in 
Monterey, California. The Nellie Thomas Institute one of the few 
organizations promoting phonics as the method to learn how to read 
and write, curb illiteracy, work with learning disabilities, things like 
that, and it has been widely successful in .emus >f social programs 
across the country, particularly in prisons and some schools, and the 
program is growing by leaps and bounds. 

What she is going to do for you today is give you a short demonstra- 
tion of how she impr >ves people's penmanship, which leads basically 
to an improvement in self-esteem. Students have come back to her to 
ask for reading lessons to impn their skills that way and become 
better and mcie productive members of society 

Virginia Carey is a registered nurse, homcmakcr, and has been 
workingin this area of reading and phonics for about fifteen years She 
started managing and opcrat'ng the Carey Oil Company with her 
husband some 25 years ago and has been working full-time and part- 
time whenever she could over the years to promote this phonos project 
of hers. Virginia Carey 

Virginia Carey: What I am going to do from here on out is exactly what 
we do with all of our students, whether they be in first grade i high 
school or arc young adults. 

The first thing I am going to do is tell you a little bit about mysnf 
and also about Nellie Thomas. My husband and I are the parents of 
four young boys, lie first two learned to read, write, and spell, no 
problem, and they are avid readers today. The third one had a twinkle 
in his eye. He could not wait to go to school to be as good a' his brothers. 
He went to school. About the middle of the school year, we found out 
that he had stoma/ h aches, he hated school, did not want to go back to 
school because he was stupid and he was dumb and he could not read 
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Now, mind you, all the kids were in the same school, the same 
teacher, the same everything. We really did not know what to do with 
this kid until one Sunday he was reading out of the book that he was 
using at school He wa^ reading U) his dad, and he said the word d," 
and the word was "father," and he said the word "fence," and the word 
was "gate." Wc saw we had a problem. So over we trounced to see the 
teachers, and they informed us that our son was a disciplinary problem 
and he was lefthanded. 

It was then in 1967 that I met Nellie Thomas. Nellie Thomas is now 
82 years old. She had been in Rockford, Illinois, working with 
throwaway kids These were kids that were in and out of jail, 16 and up. 
She found out as a teacher. She came from the University of Wisconsin. 
She said she learned three things. She learned to tell the students to 
stand, pass, and sit, and i hat was it. 

She figured she had to do something with these kids or get out of 
teaching. Her husband had died. She was hconlysuppo. t of the family, 
and so she could not afford >o get out of teaching. She h id a principal 
who understood what she was trying to do, and she developed this 
method that I am now going to show you very quickly 

[Theie followed a nVm^ r »t ration with view^ranhs of Mrs Thonia r \ 
method for teaching phonics, through a start in a 45-minute penman- 
ship lesson. Phonics are implicit in learning the sound and formation 
of e«ch letter, using six simple rules. 

AH small letters are the same si/e. 

Write straight up and down. 

Draw each letter slowly, as though you are an artist 

Use tall, thin loops. 

" here is no loop in D, P, or T 

Cross on the line. 

Practice follows through using penmanship techniques to write a,, 
autobiography and such short pieces as a fear paper Mrs Carey's 
demonstration i^'uded v'evgraphs of the experiences of several suc- 
cessful students, ^ all ages and walks of life, who in a very short (Lie 
were writing and reading easily.) 

Mrs. Carey: One of {he things that Nellie always says, if Johnnie or 
Su/ie cannot read, write, oi spell, ' Don't you dare blame them because 
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they've never been taught, but don't you dare blame that teacher 
because she has not been taught, either." 

I really feel as though what we have to do is to f^ct oui of the 
bureaucracy. I have tried for 26 years to get this teaching method into 
schools across the nation. We have lived in Massachusetts, Oregon, 
Florida, and North Carolina. I have tried every place, but I have had 
only minor success. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Panel IV 

Improving Public and Private 
Education 

Mrs. Allen: Our chairman for the next panel is Jack Klenk. Jack 
organized the January 10, 1989, White House conference on choice that 
you may have heard about. U was ordered by President Reagan before 
ne left office, and it brought together leaders from across the country 
to share ideas on how parental choice can improve schools and cm- 
power families. It was well received from participants as well as people 
from the outside. 

He is currently the director of issues analysis in the Department of 
Education. He was senior policy analyst ir the Office of Policy 
Development, and he worked on a variety of policies in education, 
health, and other areas and served on the adminstration's interagency 
working groups on health care, child care, and the parental role in 
education. Jack Klenk. 

Jack Klenk: What we arc doing today is incredibly important. It is 
indicative of a revers* that has occurred in educational policy. For 
years, those of you in business have been seen as the cash cows, as 
Chester Finn puts it r f a recent National Review article, the cash cows 
of the educational establishment. 

You sit in the back of the bus and listen to the professionals driving 
the bus and stopping at the traffic intersections, and you write your 
cheeks for what is now about $4() billion a year that private industry 
gives to support Ameiiean education. You might come forward with 
other kinds of participation ir American education, but business 
people by md large have been content to listen to the experts and to 
take their place and sign the cheeks and not complain too much except 
on occasion Somehow that has not worked out. The experts have 
turned out perhaps not to be so expert as they thought they were or as 
the rest of us thought they were too. 
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American education is in trouble, and the reason is not be iusc you 
were not writing your checks. In fact, you wrote bigger and bigger 
checks every single year. It is not because you failed to give proper 
deference to t!iC experts, because you did. 

But something jlse has gone wrong, and I think the conference today 
indicates the realization sweeping over us that there may be something 
in business that works, that can work in other areas of life for the same 
reason that it works in the factory. Somehow free enterprise liberates 
people's energies. It can make people do things that otherwise they 
might not do. Furthermore, it can make them enjoy it. 

How often have you gone to a McDonald's restaurant and seen a 
young person who might be a dropout student, a failure so far as his 
education is concerned, but that very same student may be managing 
a McDonald's, handling large sums of money, dealing with customers, 
and doing it with a smile on his face. 

A few weeks ago I had tb^ opportunity to visit some schools of choice 
in East Harlem, Naw York, and it was remarkable visiting those schools. 
These were schoois that ten years before had been disaster areas, as 
the surrounding area still is. The word that kept occurring to me as I 
went Urough those schools w? "energy." There was an excitement 
about the teachers, about the principals and about the students in 
those schools, and they were very energetic. 

Something impressed itself on me that day, and it was this, that 
choice does two things. First of all, choice allows for the kinds of things 
that we have been hearing abou* today. It allows for parents to take 
their children out of a school that is not working and put them in(o a 
school 'hat does work. We think a lot about choice in that way. Choice 
allows us to have power. 

In education, parents have become what has been termed "semi- 
sovereign," but choice gives them back that sovereignty, and it allows 
children who are attending schools that did not work to go to schools 
that do work. But it does something else that 1 had not appreciated as 
much before I went to those schools in Harlem. I suppose it is old hat 
to you business folks. It is that choice allows people to be 
entrepreneurs, because if they are choosers out there, it means that 
some of us, many of us, a!' of us, can go out and match ourselves up 
with people who might choose us. 
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None of the teachers, principals, and school board members whom 
I met looks on choice as even '„motcly negative or subversive. To all of 
them it was something exciting, something that gave them — and they 
used this word a lot - ownership. It gave them ownership of their 
schools. 

You folks who have been the cash cows for so long can give schools 
something th; is far more valuable than all of the money you eould 
come up with. You can give schools the secret of your own suecess. You 
can give schools entrcpreneurship. You can give schools excitement 
because you know howlo liberate the energies of people, your own and 
other people's. 

And as you do this, we are going to see another kind of reversal in 
American education policy, and that is that business people are going 
to be reen as the people with social conscience. For too long there has 
been a stereotype of business folks as being the money grubbers, not 
caring about folks in the inner city and others in need. 

Educators were the high thinkers, the bleeding hearts, but not 
necessarily the kind of bleeding heart Bob Woodson was talking about 
this morning. Now when we look at our cities, we see that businesses 
are having to spend $25 b'llion a year just for remedial education t 
make thuir employees worth employing. We see that half of the young 
people in the schools of our large eities ire dropping out, in many cases 
before they graduate. Those who do graduate very often do not ha\e 
high school skills at all; they are getting by on an elementary school 
education, if that And half of our colleges ;nd universities today have 
to offer remedial education courses in math and English in the fresh- 
man year. This is an outrage that people should not tolerate. 

As you business people become more involved in working for 
refon , you are going to be aligned w th the dispossessed of the world, 
and y a are going to be able to make arguments for justice and for 
cqu'.iy, and because you have the secret, it is not an ideological issue. 
You really have the secret. You really have the secret that can give hope. 
If it can work in Harlem, it can work anywhere. 

We have three people with us today who are going to talk to us about 
some things that they have done in education and some they have beet, 
involved in business-education relationships The theme of this 
workshop this afternoon or this panel is 'Improving Public and Private 
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Schools." Can they be improved? I guess the answer is no if we do it 
the wrong way, and yes, if we do it the right way. 

The first person who is going to talk to us is Jaekie Ducote. She is 
from Louisiana, where, as you know, the schools are not ranked at the 
top in the nation, and there are a lot of other problems. A lot of folks 
have fled Louisiana to other places, and some people have staved there 
and fought and fought and fought. Jackie has been fighting for im- 
proved education for at least 20 years. She has been a member of her 
local school board. She has been a parent activist. She is executive vice 
president of the Louisiana Association of Business and Industry, which 
is the chamber of commerce for that state. She headed up research with 
a Department of Education grant to her business association, which 
produced a very fine study on a reform piogram in the State of 
Louisiana. Her perseverence is an example to all of us. Jackie Ducote. 

Jackie Ducote: The question today is "Can business save education?" 
A lot of people have taken a crack at answering that, and I will answer 
it, too. My answer is no, not unless the business leaders of this country 
dare to be risk takers and change the rules of the game. 

I would like to explain to you why I have reached that conclusion, 
based upon our experiences in Louisiana, and what I think we need to 
do in order to create a framework wuhir, which Iasiing and meaningful 
education reform can take place. 

In Louisiana our organization and the business conimutvty were 
involved in education reform long before it was the fashionable thing 
todo.We started supporting various reform measures at the legislature 
back in 1975. 

We are very active politically. We field an eight-person lobbying team 
at the capital - 1 go to all the meetings at the state board of education. 
We get involved in elections. We have the largest, one of the largest 
PACs in the state. We elect people to the legislatures, state offices, and 
the state board of education. 

We looked at all of the recommendations that had come out about 
how we could improve our education system, and we consolidated 
them in 1979 into a little publication called Buddinga Bcllcr Education 
Syslcn, in which we outlined a platform for educations! excellence, 
ven specific steps that we thought needed to be taken in the State of 
Louisiana in order to improve the education for our children. 
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In 1983 wc followed thai '<:?. took stock of what had actually been 
accomplished, and issued two more publications called^ TJimsl for 
Quality in Higher Education and A TJinist for Quality in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. 

In the higher education publication, we suggested the creation of a 
$500 million quality education trust fund using some oil and gas 
revenues that Louisiana had received as a windfall, an( that has been 
created. In the public school area, we recommended again the more 
traditional means of changing the system. 

We also noticed as *ve were involved in all those political battles — 
beeause everything is a political battle when you are trying to change 
the education system — that very few citizxns were at the meetings of 
the legislature or at the state L-jard of education. So we helped under- 
write the creation of an organization called APPLE, * Advocates for 
Public Participation in Louisiana Education," in order to let parents 
know when and where and how they could be effective in ma 1 ing an 
impact on a policy decision that related to education. 

We did not say, "Go fight for our position." We said, "This is what 
they're talking about, go make ycur voice heard." 

We have also done a considerable number of research reports. One, 
which stin ed up a great deal of controversy, was how Louisiana spends 
its school dollar, in which we tracked the education dollar and deter- 
mined how much of it actually makes its way into the classroom. You 
have a little summary of this report in your packets today. 

We also, as I said, have had an extensive legislative program and 
policy program in both the legislature and the state board of education, 
and we either have initiated or have been key movers in enactmg more 
than 50 major education reforms in our state over the past ten years. 

But despite all of this, the bottom line is that our children really are 
not learning any better today than they were fifteen years ago. Things 
might be worse. They are certainly not better. 

In fact, when I was preparing for this presentation today, I ran across 
this newspaper clipping. It was in the Baton Rouge newspaper, and it 
said educators worry that many students are functionally illiterate. This 
was Saturday, April 16, 1977, a headline that could be in our paper 
today. 

The number of illiterates in our state is increasing, not decreasing 
We used to blame illiteracy on the older population in Louisiana who 
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live in the swamps, but that is not the case anymore The illiterates are 
coming out of our high schools. 

Our ten years of education reform have essentially been a long 
journey to nowhere, and we de Jded most recently to document this 
journey. I have put this in your packet also, but this little brochure 
shows you all the different education reforms, things that wc practiced 
in the State of Louisiana. They are very similar to some that have been 
discussed here today and some that are being proposed in other states 
and have been tried in other states. 

I think that I can summarize it by telling you that most of these things 
were watered down. They were not implemented properly. And they 
have been ignored. They have been taken to court by the teachers' 
unions and other education groups. They have been mired down in turf 
battles because this board or this legislator could not decide who to 
hire for a progi am to get it 'arted. 

We have an administrative leadership academy that has been on the 
books for five years, and it has yet to get started up because of all the 
confusion ibout which politician would be in control or they have not 
been funded, sometimes not because the money was not there but 
simply because that is another way to kill it. If all else fails, just get it 
*.an,ied out of the general appropriations bill. 

And many others that are still on the books are under attack. My 
former boss, I think, summed it up better than anybody. He had tried 
to change the education system for 35 years, and he said, "You are 
looking at a battered warrior who thought he was on the brink of 
success a do/en times over the years onI> to find his near successes pet 
lost somewhere in that gigantic, ever gruwing bureaucratic sponge that 
ingests but never digests constructive change." 

This is not something unique to the State of Louisiana. This is 
happening all over the country. It is a pattern that repeats itself time 
after time and again, and there have been think tanks and others that 
have documented this, piecemeal attempts to change the present 
education system. They have not worked and will not work, and you 
have heard why already today. 

The system is a monopoly. It has a captive clientele. Its funding is 
guaranteed regardless of results, and parents cannot tak* their busi- 
ness elsewhere unless they can afford to pay twice for it. Thus, parents 
and citizens and even an organization as powerful as ours have been 
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helpless to bnng about any meaningful and lasting change because we 
do not have the leverage to force the follow through and implementa- 
tion. 

The rules of the monopoly are simply stacked against us. I think that 
it is something like what a legislator in our state described as Chinese 
baseball. He said, when you start hitting the ball, they start moving the 
bases. I think that is apropos. As I sec it, our only hope is to change the 
rules of the game and to put an external force to work that is free from 
the control of those who have been in charge of our failed education 
system. That external force is competition. The only way to get true 
competition is to give parents in Lousiana and all over the eountiy the 
power to choose the best school for their chiid, not just the best school 
the government has to offer. 

While giving parents choice among public schools might be a step 
in the right direction, the monopoly and the education bureaucracy is 
stiil in control. If they do not want to make a system of public school 
choice work, either initially or three or four years from now, the parents 
will still be at their mercy. 

It is like saying you can have any make or color car you want as long 
as it is a Chevrolet. You cannot want a Ford or a Chrysler or something 
else. 

Now, whenever choice in mentioned, and this has been my ex- 
perience, the education bureaucracy and the teachers' unions and 
establishment start waving the red flag. It gets everybody else stirred 
up. They make it seem almost un-American for someone to believe in 
choice. 

I know, because I used to be one of those people. I used to have an 
almost religious attachment to the public school system as it exists 
today. I thought that people that sent their kids to private schools were 
terrible, that they should stay in the public school system and make 
them work. Then I had something akin to a born-again experience. I 
was a slow learner. 

I came to realize that public education does not have to be a synonym 
for a systcu of government -ope rated schools. Public education should 
be exactly what its name implies, what the words say, educating your 
children and mine, suuiething that the current system is not doing very 
well, if at all 
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So, I would like to emphasize that there is nothing un-American 
about choice. It is mueh more American than the way we have struc- 
tured education systems heretolore. The American people want 
choice.Thcre arc ways to develop a system of choice among public and 
private schools that meets the objections of ihose who oppose it, most 
of which are very emotional in nmure. 

Our organization has done a 'ot of work in this area We were 
fortunate enough to get a federal grant. We organized a citizens' 
advisory group. We commissioned research studies on the issue of 
desegregation and choice, on the issue of how to handle the me^hanic^ 
of implementing such a system. 

We brought in national consultants. We undertook a massive public 
information and public dissemination program. We developed a model 
plan called Right to Learn, and a brochure that is in your packet 
outlines it and answers some of the questions about how it would work 
as well as some of the answers to the objections raised. 

We distributed 50,000 copies of these in our state. We sponsored 
regional meetings. We have met with the editorial boards of all the 
major newspapers. We had press conferences and radio and TV talk 
shows, and we gave informational packets to legislators. Then we uent 
one step further. We commissioned a national political consultant to 
assess i^c chances of passing this in our state and to help us develop a 
campaign to win this war. 

Our next step is to assemble the war chest that is going to be 
necessary to introduce this into our legislature, bejause the day it is 
introduced the NEA and the AFT will pour everything they have into 
Louisiana. We know it So we are not going to move until we are 
prepared to match that. 

Business can save education, but only by showing education what 
business knows how to do best. That is to operate by the rules of Iree 
enterprise. Choice and competition alone are not going to solve all of 
the problems. I am not saying that. We are still going to need 'he more 
traditional forms of involvement. But choice and onipetition will 
create the framework for a meaningful and lasting reform. 

Competition can be the catalyst to unleash the cre^tiv^y that is 
necessary to make our system second to none in the world. Maximum 
parental choice is the glue to help assure 'hat it sta>s that way 
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So, today I challenge you to do five things. One, look at the bottom 
line. Chester Finn recently wiote that the most conspicuous feature of 
business involvement in education has been roft-hcadedncss. He said, 
indeed, one sometimes gets the impression that, when normally har j- 
nosed capitalists turn to education, they check all their business in- 
stincts at the door." We must look at the bottom line. No system should 
be so sacred that it is beyond scrutiny and change, particularly when it 
has a history of subordinating the interests of children to those of the 
professionals who depend upon that system for their livelihood. 

Second, cut your losses. Stop trying to save dying instigations at all 
costs, particularly at the expense of the children that they hold captive. 

Third, rethink your definition of public education. Stop thinking in 
terms of public schools versus private schools. Start thinking in terms 
of effective schools and empowering parents to send their children to 
the schools that can and will educate them. 

Fourth, stand up and speak out for maximum parental choice, no 
matter how unpopular, un-American, or radical the people in the 
education bureaucracy will make you seem when you take that stand. 
I want to warn you, this is not a cause for the faint 01 heart. This is a 
very tough battle that needs to be fought, and it needs to be fought and 
won. Put your money where your mouth is. Fund grass-roots efforts anH 
research to help determine and make possible systems of choice in your 
individual states and communities. 

And fifth, dare to change the rules of the game. Education reform 
\\ on't happen unless we replace the rules of the monopoly with the rules 
of free enterprise. And who better to lead the way than you, the 
business leaders of America? So, today I think the question is not "can 
business save education," but "docs business have the guts to?" 

Mr. Klenk: Our next speaker is going to talk about one of the most 
interesting kinds of business involvement in the country. One thing 
business can do is to help parents who want to select schools other than 
the ones to which their children might be assigned. This is a financial 
difficulty for all parents who engage in it. For some parents, it is a 
financial impossibility. 

In Philadelphia, a group of business people have ^rmcd the Busi- 
ness Leadership Or gani/ed for Catholic Schools, BLOCSThe BLOCS 
organization is help ng out vwih a number of the things that the 
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parochial schools in the Philadelphia area need. By doing so, they are 
empowering parents to exercise choice that they would not otherwise 
be able to do. 

Second, they arc working *o spur school reform in Philadelphia. This 
is something that everybody benefits from, including the children and 
their parents and parochial schools and public schools, the community, 
and most definitely the business community, which will have not only 
a better tutored, better lettered work force coming in, but possibly, 
better citizens than might otherwise be the case. 

Ann Hileman is a native Philadelphian. She is a graduate of St 
Calista School, West Philadelphia Catholic Girls High School, an- 
Philadelphia University. She is the director of BLOCS, the Business 
Leadership Organized for Catholic Schools. 

Ann Hileman: Jack forgot that the most important thing I have done 
in my life is to spend thirteen years as a Catholic school teacher. T here 
is nothing more precious than our children. There is nothing more 
valuable in this world than investing our time, our ideas, and our 
; ^sources in them. 

After this morning's session, I was really honored to be among a 
group of people who care, who spend a lot of time coming up with 
wonderful, great, creative ideas and most of their time running into 
brick walls. But you kept going back and going back and going back. 
Believe me, for the sake of our kids, ^our maybe thankless job is really 
helping us out in the field. I know that it is frustrating, but we are worth 
it. A sincere thank you from someone who has reaped the benefits for 
thirteen years of all of the work that you do in education. 

When we at BLOCS were asked if we would be interested in coming 
down to this conference to talk about the BLOCS organization, what 
it was, and what the businessmen actually do to promote Catholic 
schools, we were really delighted. That is because, from our perspec- 
tive, business really did save Catholic education in Philadelphia 

Our school system started in 1780. We are now in our third century 
of Catholic education in Philadelphia. From 1780 to 1968, we had a free 
tuition policy. We ran our schools out of the goodness of the com- 
munity. Our operating budget in 1968 was $75 million, in contrast to 
the operating budget of our public school counterparts ai that time, 
which was $400 million. Yet at that time, and even today, our system 
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educates about one out of every three school-aged children in Philadel- 
phia. 

In 1968, John Cardinal Krol, the Archbishop of our diocese, saw a 
need, and believe ms, it broke his heart to have to charge tuition to 
come to our schools. Now tuition was $50. That might sound likv not 
loo much now, but in 1968, thai was a lot of money. 

The Archbishop was concerned about charging tuition to help make 
ends meet because he was afraid that it would turn away a lot of good 
people and pull back more and more that freedom of choice that he 
held so dearly and that we in the Philadelphia community benefited 
from so much. 

The Archbishop was not the only person concerned. A group of 
businessmen came to the Archbishop in 1968. They were very con- 
cerned about what this was going to mean and how it was going to affect 
them. They realized that their taxes were already very high in order to 
kec p the public schools open. 

They feared that, with tuition being charged in the Catholic schools, 
many of the Catholic parents were not going to be able to afford it and 
would move their children into tlic public schools. The rising enroll- 
ment in the public schools was certainly going to have an effect on their 
taxes. 

They also look a look at their own companies, their employees, both 
in management and in clerical work. They began to realize that they 
were hiring a significant number of Catholic school graduates in their 
companies. At that time, they sat back and said to themselves, there 
must be a reason for this. The reason was, sirrply, and they say this 
publicly, that we had a good product. The things that we were teaching 
our students in our schools carried right on info their busincsses.Thcy 
were structured, disciplined, confident, critical thinkers. That is why 
they were being hired. 

Now, if the Catholic schools were going to become unaffordablc to 
a significant group of people, they knewthat ultimately they were going 
to sec that effect in their own companies. They also were concerned, 
as the Cardinal was, about the freedom of choice and the healthy 
competition it set up for the schools. 

This group of businessmen, and I think it is important here to note 
that we arc not talking about Cathol x businessmen. In fact, in the group 
of five, there /as one Catholic iwo p rotestants, and two Jews. They 
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went to the Archbishop and said, "Wt. think we know why your schools 
arc important to us. You give us some ammunition, some food for 
thought, and let us come back to you with a plan, because we are willing 
in help out." 

Now, they were very honest. They did not tell John Cardinal Krol all 
the things that he might want to hear about the high quality of his 
students. They said, "This is for enlightened self-interest. " 

So, the very wise John Cardinal Krol, who is a great advocate for 
Catholic schools, went to the businessmen with all sorts of statistics. 
Now, I am going to replace them with the 1988-1989 statistics, but 
basically he said that the enrollment is, in 1988-1989, 130,000 students. 
The average student after eight years of elementary school scores 23.4 
percentile points above the national average in thcTELS test. 

The average student entering a Catholic Chapter One, which is a 
very low, poor area elementary school, tests 20 pc. ^entile points below 
the national average, but by eighth grade, tests above the national 
average. Sixty-nine percent of all minority groups who graduate from 
our Catholic high schools go on to two- or four-year colleges. The 
overall attrition rate, becaisc of relocation, financial situation, 
academic performance, and dropouts, is less than 3 percent in our 
schools. 

In 31 inner-city elementary schools, 95 percent of all students are 
minorities, and 58 percent are non-Catholic In four inner-d'y high 
school in Philadelphia, over 40 percent of the students aic minorities, 
and over 50 percent arc non-Catholic. I am sure that the Archbishop 
had even more statisrics and information to give to the businessmen to 
assure them that our system was worth their saving. 

On the financial side, today, ba.uxl on a conservative per capita cost 
of $5X^0 for educating a student in the Delaware Villcy, the Catholic 
schools save the taxpayers and businesses $634 million a year. The 
average cost of education on the elementary level in Philadelphia's 
Catholic schools in $908. Yet, the average tuition in the clement? r y 
schools is $409. 

The high school tuition in tH Philadelphia Catholic schools ;s 
$ 1 ,255, bu' »he cost of i ducaling the st udent is $ 1 ,9 "0. 1 low do we make 
up the difference? We make up the difference through the fund raising 
efforts of the Business Leadership Organized for CVtholic Schools, 
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The Catholic Church of Philadelphia itself is committed to the 
education of its students. The Archdiocese invests $93 million annually 
in education, which translates into more than 61 cents of every parish 
dollar going to education. 

The business leaders said we are sold. We are ready. What are your 
needs? Our needs arc the same now as they were in 1981 - the cost of 
education is rising, our people may not be able to afford it, wc need 
some tuition assistance. 

Our second need is the physical plant. Our buildings arc getting old. 
Capital renovation is a must. The third concern of the Cardinal is 
keeping up with ever changing academic programs. 

The businessmen came back with their statement, their motivation 
of support thai has taken us in seven years to a grand total of $42 million 
raised for the Catholic schools in Philadelphia. Wc raised those funds 
by corporate solicitation, foundations, major donor solicitations, an- 
nual giving, development offices in all of our high schools to tap those 
untapped alums, planned giving, gifts in kind, and certainly fundraising 
events: bringing Pavarotti, a Salute to Youth to Philadelphia. 

There is an incredible amount of information that I could give to you 
about the works of these 25 very prominent businessmen and women 
in Philadelphia who did all of the solicitations for us. They make our 
case, they give our pitch, and they come back, extremely successful. For 
that wc are grateful. 

Mr. Bill Fishman, who is the chairman of BLOCS, is the c vfoundcr 
and chairman, r uired chairman now, of ARA Services. It is to his credit 
that in the first year of operation wc received a $1 million pledge from 
ARA; a $5 million pledge from Glenmcad, which is part of the Pugh 
Charitable Trust; $175,000 from William Pcnn Foundation; and $1 
million from Walter Annenberg. He certainly set the tone of the 
seriousness of the situaticn in Philadelphia. For that we are very 
grateful. 

Mr. Klenk: Our final speaker is Dwaync Williams. Many of y( i may 
have heard or read in the newspaper^ or seen feature stories on the 
networks aoout the Krnilworth-Parksidc public housing project here 
in Washington, D.C Kcnilworth-Parkside has, over the years, estab- 
lished a system of resident management and is moving toward reside 
ownership. Congress passed a law to allow this to happen. 
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This is relevant to the kinds of things wc are thinking about today, 
because some people feel, I suppose, that folks who live in public 
housing projects really cannot manage their own affairs. And that 
motivates some of the public policy toward whether parents who live 
in such places would have the ability to make decisions about where 
their children should attend schools. 

In any case, Kenilworth-Parkside has done a lot of things thai have 
attracted national attention toward greater tenan! ownership em- 
powerment. There has been a movement also to help young people go 
on to college. 

Dwayne Williams heads up the "College Here We Come" program 
at Kenilworth-Parkside. This provides information and referrals to 
colleges. It helps students to register and then follows up afterwards. 
It has been very successful, and it shows that folks really can do much 
more than wc might expect. Dwayne Williams. 

Dwayne Williams: As prcvicusly said, Kenilworth-Parkside is a resi- 
dent management corporation, which was previously HUD-assistcd 
housing that the residents began to manage. As a result of the residents 
managing their site, they began to recognize certain problems that they 
had in their community and sought to attack them. 

One such problem was that we had, I think, a population of some- 
where in the neighborhood of 3,000 residents. Every year only a handful 
of actual students went from that population to college, although we 
had a r.nrribcr of youth who, for whatever reason, did not understand 
the college experience. So wc started "College Here Wo Ccmc" as an 
effo \ to bridge the gap between what is needed for an adequate high 
school student to achieve a college education. Also, * will tell you my 
position on what business can do for education today. 

The simple scenario is a student will come to my office. The first 
question that 1 have to deal with is "What can an education do for me°" 
He really clearly understands in other spectrums of America what an 
education, I mean what being good at what he does, can get him. 
Clearly, he understands who Michael Jordan is. How can I become a 
Michael Jordan? i can practice on my jump shot. It is cleai . 

Clearly he understands who Michael Jackson is. I can dance. I can 
sing. I can get started and become i good part of the community that 
way. But when it comes to education and what it takes for one to, let's 
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say. gel inlo ihc mainstream, there was no network actually to implant 
that in his head. 

Of course, they go to school, where for whatever reckons, they can 
gel the skills of the three Rs. However, they do not gel the real 
undemanding to bridge the gap between "Why .should I go for an 
education? Becauseyou are making me? Or is it because it is something 
that in ihe future I would need and it would help me to a belter position 
in my Hie?" 

So, faking you back through that scenario, the first question that 
always comes up is "What can an education do for me? ' That is a hard 
question for me to answer because I cannot sit back and say, you can 
become a computer programmer. It is just not hard ^nough; it is soft. 
So, my estimation of what you in business can do for education is lhal 
you can send out clear indications of what you expect from people and 
reward them if, in fact, they reach those goals. Clearly, there is certain 
insider information to your companies that you do not wai.i to disclose, 
but you hold the key. 

We try to leach our youth l i entrepreneurial activity is the key to 
their success From the ninth grade on, we teach lb jm different aspecls 
of American society from our perspective all the way up until their 
senior year of high school. We help them fill out all applications for »kc 
college of their choice and make sure that these applications are r iled 
Wc rarely let a student out the door with the applications in his hand, 
because we find that sometimes they do not come back. 

This has culminated in about 580 students over the last six years, 
going to college. Of that number, about 480 have received their 
degrees, because wc also monitor their success in college. 

We have agreements with certain colleges and universities to set up 
special programs that we can send our students through, because for 
ihr most part, our students arc disadvantaged from the educational 
perspective. We like to give them every opportunity to reach lb ir goal 
of completing a four-year degree. 

We are funded al this point, and we are a voluntary ^eney. I run a 
job shuttle at Kcnilworth. Hr wever, I also lend my time to talking to 
college students whenever they come inlo the office. 

So it is really a volunteer activity. We also have received money from 
Reader's Digest to help fund the project. The majority of our money is 
raised by our chairman, Kimi Gray. She is beeor : ng a renowned 
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speaker. She donates whatever contributions or nonorariums she 
receives from her speaking engagements for use by "College Here We 
Come." 

For the most part, we try to send pupils to colleges and universities 
locaMy. In that way, we can help with the economics of the situation 
also. But there have been students, who for whatever reason, have to 
get out of the c nvironmcnt they arc in, because it is not conducive to 
their achicvem uit. 

So, on occasion, we send them away, but our budget does not allow 
us to pay full tuition for a person to attend an out-of-state university. 
As you arc aware, in-state universities arc much less. If you stay at 
home, the Pell Grant pays for most of it. 

That is what we do, in a nutshell. As I said, the big question is you 
must send out clear indications of what you expect of people, and as I 
think the Japanese do, make your positions as honorable as possidc. 
As I understand it, in Japan, a computer programmer or a computer 
technician is a person who is in society, who is honored, meaning the 
youth look up 10 him and m?ybc want to be like him. 

We have d jne that in other arenas, sports or entertainment. But in 
the educational arena, it is "I have to go to school" instead of "I prefer 
to go to school." It should be more that "I like this because it will give 
me something as opposed to make me something" What we do is 
answer the question "Why should I get ar education?" 

Mr. Klenk: If I might just make a comment about that kind of clfor* to 
wind up our session. This also might offer an opportunity foi business 
people who arc looking for ideas. 

In Los Angeles last week, the parents in York High School, parents 
who live in a nearby public hou c ing project, brought a suit against the 
school board. They alleged that their children were afraid to go to 
school because of gang activity in the school. People were actually firing 
rifles and so forth in . c vicinity and at the school. They have appealed 
to the school board to allow their children to select other schools, 
private or public. 

Business people might want to keep their eyes out for that kind of 
opportunity. It would be an ideal case in which you could perhaps help 
some of the students involved to select other schools, help them with 
some of the financial problems, help them understand their college 
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options, and in the meantime, do a very interesting kind of experiment 
in what difference it would make with kids in those circumstances, ii 
the most disadvantaged of the disadvantaged were to select another 
school. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Panel V 



Business and Public Policy 



Mrs. Allen: Charles Hcalherly will chair our panel on "Business and 
Public Policy." He is Vice President of academic relation., at The 
Heritage Foundation. Prior to joining Heritage in May of 1987, he 
served in the Reagan Administration in a number of capacities First 
as Deputy Under Secretary for Management a? the Department of 
Educa*'on, then as Director ot the President's Commission on While 
House jllowships, and later as the Deputy Administrator of the Small 
Busincs Administration. 

In 1975, he was 1 ^re at Heritage leading the first Mandate for 
Leadership project. As you all know, we just released Mandate III a 
couple of months ago. Chuck has had experience working with 
academe and with business. Charles Heatherly. 

Charles Heatherly: This topic, "Business and Public Policy," is a logical 
and I think necessary capstone for a conference on the question can 
business save education. Business-education partnerships and neigh- 
borhood coalitions, philanthropy and the other categories of business 
involvement in education arc all very important. All of these areas can 
benefit from an infusion of new ideas and a commitment to rcr.ulls- 
oricnted instructional programs. 

But it \i, the role of business in the public policy debate that is most 
critical at this time. It is also the role that business is least comfortable 
with because it means taking sides on issues It means asserting real 
leadership in an arena that has been looked upon as an extension culler 
of charity, philanthropy, or public relations. 

Business leaders have, time and time again, been asked to suppoii 
public education, but seldom arc they asked to gel involved in educa- 
tion policy making Business leaders have too often been asked im- 
plicitly to be the silent partner in education, the one that helps pay the 
bills for new and hncier band-aids, but is discouraged from seeking 
genuine reforms that would attack systemic failures. 
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Business leaders are, for example, expected to support bond issues 
for local school construction but they are never opposed to ask about 
the ossified curriculum ci archaic teacher certification rules or declin- 
ing standards. 

They are asked and expected to testify in state legislat ures in support 
of higher expenditures and new facilities, but they are not expected to 
voice opinions about the ^enfranchisement of citi/ens and parents 
through overcentralized school systems and gargantuan school dis- 
tricts tha* are accountable to no one. 

They are asked to support candidates for public office who talk glibly 
about the importance of education without offering one single new idea 
for improving the performance of our schools. 

TLere are, indeed, new winds blowing in education, but they do not 
originate in Washington. Nor at the L Street headquarters of the NEA 
or at Dupont Circle. Those new winds are blowing into Washington 
from America's heartland. The business and corporate leaders of the 
nation are joining this grass-roots awakening. They are growing tired 
of being silent partners. 

But are they, at last, beginning to insist on a place at the table 
commensurate with their stake in the quality of education? If they are, 
how specifically should they go about the task of making their voices 
heard in the policy process? 

Our pane! today is weli qualified to discuss these and similar ques- 
tions about the role of business in public policy. Our first panelist will 
be John Chul'v, who is a senior fellow at the Brookings Institution and 
has been sin^e 1984. He came to Brookings from Stanfoid University, 
and here in Washington, he finds it much easier to get a hearing in 
efforts to influence American education policy. He has written widely 
on education and government issues. John Chubb. 

John Chubb: Business, in my view, has a crucial role io play in improv- 
ing our schools. In fact, if business is not involved in improving our 
schools, I do not think our schools are likely to improve at all. 

I say this for two reasons. Number one, if education is going to be 
improved in this country, it is not going to be improved until the basic 
system is changed in fundamental ways. I will say a bit more in a 
moment about how exactly it should be changed. 
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But education politics, if you do not know, tend to be dominated by 
what you might caM the education establishment - the administrators, 
the teachers' unions, and so forth. They run our educational systems. 
They dominate education politics. Until there are other players in the 
politics, educational systems are not going to change. The only other 
interest in th ; s country that has the power to participate in education 
politics and change the direction of education policy is business. 

So, number one, since the system has to be changed for improve- 
ments to take place, business is the only group with sufficient leverage 
and interest in the quality of our education to actually bring about that 
change. So business must be involved. If it is not, I am not really very 
hopeful about important kinds of changes in the quality of education 
in this country. 

The second reason that I think business involvement in education is 
crucial is that business actually has as lot to te ^r!. educators about how 
to run an educational system. Now I am not in favor of managers of 
business enterprises becoming principals of schools. That is a bad idea, 
but there arc many lesions that business could teach educators about 
how to run educational systems. 

Therefore, their support in education priitics, their participation in 
education politics, need not be strictly adversarial. It can be, in fact, 
quite constructive. So we want business more involved. We want busi- 
ness to play a constructive /ole because it has some lessons to tearh. 
What are these lessons that can actually turn the educational system 
around, raise its performance out of the level of mediocrity to which it 
has sunk over the last tcr, or twenty years? 

The basic lesson that t think business has to teach our educational 
systems is that they will run much better if the consumer, parents, and 
the students of the systems arc sovereign in the system, if they arc the 
ones to whom the system is ultimately accountable. It works worst when 
it is account jblc to politicians and administrators and state capitals and 
Washington. The system has to be turned upside down. It has to be 
governed less from 'he top and more from the bottom, less by politics 
and administration, more by markets and choice. 

The answer, in my view, to educational mediocrity in this country is 
to move more toward systems of educational choice. Now it may seem 
strange for someone from the Brookings Institution to be saying thai, 
since the Brookings Institution has a reputation for being a liberal think 
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tank. It is not a deserved reputation. But nonetheless, I do work at 
Brookings. 

It is also, I guess, fair to say that I have not voted for many Republiean 
candidates in my lifetime I do not consider myself ? Democrat, but I 
have voted that way a lot. In many ways, I am liberal. Nevertheless, I 
do not believe in the current way of organizing education. I believe that 
it needs to be changed fundamentally. We need a choice system. 

The reason I believe that has little to do with my politics, nothing to 
do with my va T *jcs other than that I care deeply about the quality of 
education. It i»as everything to do, rather, with research thr.t I have been 
doing at Brookings tor the last four or five years with a colleague at 
Stanford, Terry Moc. 

I n ot licr words, what I am saying is that the reason I believe in choice 
is because I am a social scientist. I have done research on the question, 
more research than I care to think about at this lint. I am utterly 
convinced that the way we organize schools right ,s a large part of 
the problem. The way around it is to reorganize, ba^cd on choice. 

So let me just give you some highlights of what I have discovered 
about the way our educational systems run and why .hey need to be 
changed. We just completed a massive study of U.S. high schools. !t is 
the largest comprehensive study of high schools that has ever been 
completed up to this point. 

There arc nearly 500 high schools nationwide invol' ^d in this study. 
There are 20,000 teachers, students, and principals. There arc public 
schools and private schools. The size of this study has allowed us to 
draw some pretty solid conclusions about what kinds of things bring 
about better performance in schools and what kinds of things under- 
mine school performance. 

First of all, let me just tell you what a good high school looks like, in 
very, very simple terms. A good school has clear, ambitious goals. They 
arc not trying to do a hundred different things. They do not have fifty 
different programs.They arc trying to do one or two things really wcli. 
They focus especially on academic excellence. They arc not distracted 
by prepai ing pupils for careers or by putting people in general tracks. 
Thev are focused on academic excellence. They have a mission. 

The second thing that good high schools have, good schools in 
general, is strong, education oriented leadership. These schools are 
not run by administrators or managers. They are run by people who 
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have a vision of where that school wants to go in terms of education 
and know how to get the schools there. 

We asked principals, for example, why they became principals. In 
the good schools, they said, "We wanted to take control of this school. 
We wanted to get control of the personnel. We wanted to get in control 
of policy." They had an educational vision. They wanted to run the 
school. 

In the bad schools, the principals tended to say to become a principal 
because, "Well, I preferred administration to teaching.. ..I wanted to 
further my career.... I wanted to move up the administrative ladder." 
These arc people who arc managers. They are not leaders. Good 
schools are led by leaders. 

Good schools have i very high sense of professionalism. Practice of 
professionalism in the effective schools, the good schools, was creating 
a year's worth of difference in the education of a child over the high 
school period. 

Professionalism means the teachers were respected. They were 
treated as if they had a body of knowledge. They understood how to 
reach individual students. They were given the discretion to make 
decisions on their own, to make curriculum decisions. They even 
participated in personnel decisions. They ran the education within the 
school. It wa.> not run from outside.These people were treated like true 
professionals. 

How do you get schools like this? Where do you find schools like 
this? Where do you find schools that have a mission, strong leadership, 
and a high sense of professionalism and arc working together as teams? 
Where do you find them? 

We found that the most important basis for an effective school 
organization was the freedom of the school from external control b v 
administrators, politicians, and unions.Thc more freedom that aschool 
had to chart its own course, to make its own decisions about what it 
wanted to accomplish, and especially about who it wanted to hire, the 
more likely that organization was to run on a professional basis, as a 
team. 

Imagine you are a principal, and you have no control over who is 
teaching in your school. Your goals arc imposed from the outside. Are 
you going to b % a leader? Are yoa going to be someone who delegates 
responsibilities to teachers you cannot trust because you did not hw: 
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them and you cannot fire them? Of course not. You have become a 
manager. 

But in schools where principals actually have some authority, ,f cy 
share the authority with the people that they have chosen and whom 
they respect. So it is no wonder the schools operate like professional 
teams. It tarns out that, in this country, the schools that arc doing well 
arc the schools that arc not being regulated excessively from the 
outside, that have autonomy. 

The final question is, where do you find autonomy? What schools 
arc so for'unatc as to have autonomy in this country? There are 
basically two types. One type of school that has autonomy, can organize 
effectively, and is doing a good job is the school that is sitting »ut in a 
rich suburb, part of a <,mall district with bright kids and involved 
parents. 

And that is great. Those arc the schools that do not need a lot of 
help. Public schools in general arc not treated that way In fact, they 
arc treated the opposite. The worse they perform, the more autonomy 
is taken away from them and the more they arc cracked down on by 
politicians and administrators from the outside, all of which creates a 
vicious cycle cf poor performance. 

There is another kind of school in this country that has autonomy, 
organizes eff :tively, and is doing welLThat kind of school is the private 
school. Private schools in this country, whether they are part of large 
Catholic systems or parts of small systems, arc organized on a highly 
decentralized basis, where absolute autonomy exis?- . t 'he school level. 

Why are private schools like that? ^hy would th Catholics, who, in 
other contexts, like hierarchy, v hy would they decentralize authority 
to the school? The reason is that the Catholic schools, like all private 
schools, arc in a marker They are competing with jne another for the 
support of parents and students. If they do not get the support of 
parents and students, they go out of business. It is that simple. 

The effee 1 of this on organization is that it pushes authority down to 
the school level. Bccaus . if you r first objective is to keep parents and 
students happy, how arc you gt ng to organize? Are you going to put 
a!I the authority somewhere far may in a state capital where parents 
cannot reach it? Of course not. 

If you want to keep parents *uid students happy, if you want to 
respond to the demands of parents and students, which private schools 
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do and succeed by doing, you have to decentralize. You have to push 
all the authority down into the school. So, market competition is what 
lea'Js private schools to decentralize their organization radically to 
provide autonomy to the schools, which in turn leads schools to develop 
the kind of healthy organization that they need to succeed. 

So, to improve schools, you have to give them autonomy. But you 
cannot do that in the system as it is row organized. You cannot just give 
principals and teachers the keys to the school without any way of 
holding them accountable. Right now, they are not accountable. The 
o:-ly way that you can ™ve them autonomy, yet provide some account- 
ability to society, is to i ^ those schools with autonomy compete with 
one another for the support of parents and students. 

That means moving from a system that is organized as it is right now, 
fiom the top down, to i system where schools are not entitled to any 
enrollments or any financial support unless they are able to attract 
students and parents. That means reorganizing public education on the 
basis of the principles of competition and choice. 

There are many ways in which that can be done, many ways with 
which school systems arc experimenting today. It is a practical idea, 
but more important than that, it is the only idea that will bring about 
significant and lasting school improvement in this country. 

Mr. Heatherly: Our next speaker on the panel wi ! l be David Hoppe. 
David is the administrative assistant to Senator Dan Coats of Indiana. 
He was previously Vice President for government affairs here at The 
Heritage Foundation. Prior to that, he had been on the Hill on the 
Hous side for many ye:r~ working for the House Republican Study 
Committee in leadership positions wit hTrent Lott and Jack Kemp. He 
is going to speak to us today about how business can participate in the 
policy process with regards to the federal government. David Hoppe. 

Da*, id Hoppe: Looking at it from this side, it often seems as though it 
is an attack upon the barricades to attack the education establishment, 
whether it be the educational establishment here in Washington or in 
the state or sometimes even in the school district. But what you find, 
just like behind the barricades, is a whole bunch of little people in the 
bureaucracy. Whether it is on Capitol Hill or in the executive branch, 
what you will find yourself doing is dealing with people. 
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What I wr at to try to do is give you a primer, if you will, on how to 
deal with these people, because people who are not from Washington 
find the sort of people you deal with here to be a very strange sort. 
Partially it is because they are, and partially it is bee; <use that is the way 
their job forces them to be. 

So let me just walk through some of this in hopes that it will be helpful 
to you in trying to implement a lot of good ideas and to make the types 
of changes you have been talking about here today. I hope to give you 
some ideas on how to get that done in Washington, if that is your goal, 
or in your state capital, if that is the object of your assault. 

I am going to tell you a few things I think you probably will not know. 
I hope you will be able to integrate the useful things that I can give you 
with the things you already know much better than I do and use . m 
effectively to make the types of changes that have to be made in the 
educational system. 

The first thing you have to do is realize the facts behind a few myths 
in legislative organizations and to a great degree in the executive 
branch. First, people do not read. It is not that they do not have the 
ability, it is just that they do not. They review things very quickly, scan 
things. They scan a lot of things. I mean, there is an enormous amount 
of paper, and then they throw it away. 

Second, they do not think. Nobody tliinks in Washington.Thcy react. 
They have a problem, and they react to it. This is perhaps overstated a 
little but essentially correct. They do not think and they do not read. 
They react and they review. So understand that. 

It is not necessarily a reflection that they are stupid people or 
incapable or would not like to do something different, it is simply their 
job. Their job is not to do these other things. That is the type of person 
you arc dealing with in any state capital, in Washington, D.C. It is a 
totally political atmosphere. Education has become almost totally 
politicized at this level. 

At any b ireaucratic level, it is a political game. It has little to do with 
teaching, with learning things, with how students can become more 
intelligent and learn faster. It is a political game, so the infoi mation you 
develop to impart to them has tobe political information. What I mean 
is that it has to be relevant to what they are doing at the time. 

Giving them the best information in the world that is not relevant to 
the problem they are ad 1 essingis of no avail with people who are not 
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thinking and not reading. They have a problem.They have to deal with 
that problem. What you want to do is put your solution into a framework 
that they v, ill understand. Talk about it in terms of the pc 1 itical problem 
they are currently dealing with. 

You will all of a sudden establish an ability to communicate that you 
did not think was there. You must start communicatir~ before you can 
get them to change their mind or before you can at leasi educate them 
to some of the things they may be doing wrong. 

\ou will find that most of the information you develop j:nes f j .one 
of two types of people. You will either deal with staff or, in a very rare 
situation, you will deal with an elected official or an assistant secretary. 
Mostly, though, you are dealing with staff. These are harried people 
who have a whole lot of things to do and think they are much busier 
than they arc. 

Tney spend thirteen hours a day at their job because work expands 
to fill ihe time available. If they spend thirtecn-hour days, at the next 
party, they will be a very impressive person because their day is longer 
than that of the guy next to them. In fact, most people in Washington 
work at least 26 hours a day. 

But you are dealing with people who have a lot of different things 
thrown at them. In many cases, they are generalists. They do not have 
expe* rise. Y° u nave much more expertise than they do.Today they are 
going to talk about education, tomorrow about SDI, then the day after 
that about health, and after that, who knows what. 

They arc not experts. It is not their fault. They arc not hired to be 
cxpcrts.They are hired to go through hundreds of issues that will come 
up on the floor or have to be pushed through the system. Obviously, 
ihe departments have people who focus on education or focus on 
defense or focus on energy. But once again, they may have 1 10 different 
types of issues within their own area. So do not expect them, necessari- 
ly, to have the expertise or to have read or understood or know the 
things you know. Your information is probably better than theirs in 
many cases. But that is what you have to be aware of, that you often arc 
going to deal with somebody who is a gcncralist, not an expert. 

The most helpful thing to them is for you to walk through the factual 
information. Have it available in terms that thev can digest very quickly. 

The other thing you will find in Washington, and any place politics 
is practiced, is that people never read more than tw(- pages. It is just 
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not done. If you get them to four or five or six pages, then you arc really 
pushing the envelope for these people. 

!f you can boil something down, if you can make your point very 
quickly, then you arc going to have a better chance of getting that point 
across. If you are making your point on the twelfth page of a 24-page 
piece, that is the piece of which three pages will be read that will then 
sit o.i a chc!f. 

I have boxes of things I am going to read. But I am never going to 
read them. I may get to a point where I can read them, but unfortunately 
that is not going to be at the time it can do any good for anybody on the 
issue involved. 

Understand, that is the type of person you arc approaching. That is 
who you are dealing with, the person who, as I said, is harried, but feels 
more harried than he is. So be sensitive to that, and you will be able to 
get more information across. Give them your expertise quickly boiled 
down. 

The other type of person you will deal with, and there are a few 
around, some in the departments, some on committee stafls, and some 
in the legislative institutions, has some expertise. They are knowledge- 
able, but once again, they are not doing research. Very few of them are 
doing anything at the cutting edge. They are trying to gather as much 
information as they can and read it as quickly as they can and catch up. 

That is what ih y do - catch up. You people are the ones who know 
what is happening and can tell them what they have to catch up on. So, 
though they may have expertise and understanding, they probably arc 
behind. Most of them simpl/do not have the opportunity to stay up to 
date with the things that are happening in the field. You can be of great 
help to them, but being able to give them this material ; n a brief form 
will help them digest much more of it. 

Let mc talk a little bit about how decision making is done in political 
institutions and political cities. Decision making is not made on the 
weight of evidence. You do not necessarily convince anybody because 
your argument is correct. You really convince people because, politi- 
cally, you have communicated that this is the right thing to do, and it 
may be a wise thing to do. 

Some of that politics is leverage, but some of it is just understanding 
politically what people arc going through and showing how what you 
are proposing can be effectively useful. For some people, this is a new 
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idea. For other people, it is a way of solving a political problem. For 
others, it is pure leverage, but they deal in political sense. 

A few years ago, I was talking to a group of steel manufacturers who 
were here in town. They could not understand why thei r 'dea, which 
made perfect sense tc them from a business point of view, would not 
be accepted. I said that it was a wonderful program, but that they did 
not have a chance, they would fail. They could not understand. I just 
said, it is not relevant to the political situation here in Washington. 
Nobody will listen to you because you are dealing with a political group 
of people. These are not business people. 

In your situation, you are not dealing with educators. They do not 
understand education and how it works. Even some of those on the 
education committee do not understand education and how it works. 
So what you will have to do is walk them, politically, through why it will 
work, why it can be successful, why it is good for them. 

Translate all things into politics. It will make you more effective 
rather than having them have to make their own translation. They 
understand things from a political point of view. They are in this line of 
work because they are first of all, political, and second, experts or 
lawyers or whatever they may be in their chosen field. You do not end 
up in a city like Washington or in a capital city of some state unless you 
arc first of all political. So try to translate it that way. It will be that much 
more effective. You will get through much more easily. 

A second thing to do, when you use examples to show them what you 
are saying is correct, is do not use an example they may have heard 
three or four times because they will tune you out. They have heard it 
all before. They know.They are on the committee.They know.They are 
in the administration. They know.They will tune you out. If you have a 
different example, one that comes from a different angle, use that, 
because that will catch their interest. And catching their interest is a 
big part of the problem in a political institution. 

You cannot assume that, from the information you give th^m, they 
will draw logical conclusions. What looks clear tcyou between A and 
D is not necessarily clear to them. So walk from A to B. A, therefore 
B. B, therefore C, which means D. Do not say A, and of course D will 
result. They will not understand tnat D will result, many times. Walk 
them through it very carefully. 
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You not only have to lead this horse to water. You have to try and 
show him that it is real water and drink a little bit with him and push 
his head into it. 

But it does work that way. Logical deductions are not something we 
do very well in Washington or in other political contexts. Show them 
what you arc trying to do, how the ideas you have interrelate, how one 
thing works together with another and how they affect each other, how 
they cause something good to happen. 

Finally, if you are looking at a specific piece of legislation, or a 
regulation they are trying to put out, take that specific thing and single 
out one point. Walk them through what that means, because most 
people who deal with these things are used to vague generalities. They 
do not understand that, if you do one thing here, it leads to a whole 
different result in reality. So walk them through. 

Extrapolate what this particular change that you are worried about 
or proposing or supporting may mean, how it can work for good or 
work in what they are doing, if what they are doing is bad. Walk them 
straight through what will happen, because this is logically what will 
happen. Most of them can understand it in that way. 

But very few of them take the time to sugest that you wait a minute, 
and consider if we do this, by the time it gets out there what will have 
happened to it? They do not think about that. Because what they are 
concerned about Is getting this done very quickly so that it can be 
okayed by OMB or whoever and put out as a regulation or put in as an 
amendment. 

So, walk them through and pinpoint some one aspect and show them 
what it means. That is the the only way to get them to understand it 
because most of them do not have the time to do it any other way. 

Let me close by just asking you to become more involved. You have 
the expertise that these people need. Indeed, as much as I have said, 
they are not pco^e who focus on these things. They do need if. Most 
of them are good people who want to do a good job. 

Now they may have the wrong point of view, or they may come at it 
in the wrong direction philosophically or come to the wrong con- 
clusions, but it is not because they arc bad people. It is because they 
perhaps do not have as much information, they do not have the right 
information, thev have not seen how it works in real life. But they ire 
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basically good people who want to achieve good goals. Help them do 
it. Become more in/olvcd. That is the only way you can help them. 

Work early on in the process. Get involved as soon as you know there 
is a rule making coming down, or if there is a bill that is in the 
subcomMittee, start there. Do not start at the committee level. 

Do not start when they are already on the floor, when you have to 
change the minds of everybody who has been on the committee, and 
when people have cemented themselves and have made a commitment 
to the NEA or the school board or people back home in their town or 
in their district. 

Do not do it then; do it early. Get there early. Establish the relation- 
ship. Establish your credibility. Provide the information they need and 
help them. Help them get the i iformation they need to make the right 
decisions. Help the*ii see somz real people who understand the real 
problems that have to be so^ed. You can do that. Most of them rarely 
sec real people. They see a lot of paper. 

The ability to talk to real people about real problems docs open their 
eyes, and it is very effective. So I encourage you to get involved. 
Establish a basis of trust and credibility with them. The earlier you do 
that, the sooner you do that, the more effective you will be in the long 
run. 

Mr. Heatherly: Our next speaker is someone you have met already as 
he was the chairman at one of the earlier panels, Bob Woodson, head 
of the National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise. I want to take 
just a moment to cite for you some of his achievements that you may 
not be familiar with. He served on President Reagan's Board of Ad- 
visors on private sector initiatives for many years. He has served on 
boards for several nonprofit organizations, including the Americans 
forTax Reform and the American Association of Fnterprise Zones He 
has received many awards, including the outstanding public service 
award from the Georgia Coalition of Black Women, the National 
Association of Neighborhoods' Outstanding Service Award, the Lesley 
Pickney Hill Humanitarian Award from his college alumni association, 
and the National Black Police Association Outstanding Service Award. 
He is, in a word, a real leader Bob Woodson. 
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Mr. Woodson: I would just like to talk very briefly about how some of 
the innovative ways of communicating and getting ideas put into action 
affect poor people, because that is what I do. I spend a lot of my time 
trying to translate policies into actions to help people who are in 
low-income communities. 

I would like to add to the difficulties that exist in working with 
administrations and were outlined by Dave Hoppe. Something else 
happens to people, especially Republicans, when they come u 
Washington to join an administration and to change things. 

When they sit down and talk to people, they say, well, circumstances 
are not as bad as we originally thought. We can cooperate with these 
folks. Their views on that - we have to govern. We have to learn how to 
govern. We represent all the people. Whenever someone starts handing 
that to you, watch out. 

This is particularly true as we address the problems of poor people. 
I think it is fair to say, just to put it in perspective, it is not for lack of 
generosity. Americans have spent a trillion dollars in the last twenty 
years on programs to aid the poor. A trillion dollars. So if somebody 
was poor and maki ng $3,000 a year twenty years ago, and there has beer 
such an increase, they ought to be making $75,000 a year, but something 
strange happened on the way to the bank. 

The fact is that 70 percent of those monies go to the people who 
serve poor people. There is an industry in America that I call the 
"poverty Pentagon" where they play on United Way. They say, thapks 
to poor people, they are working. They seek the malady of the month. 
Poor people are the development bank for service providers. They go 
through every month and they look for the kind of people they serve. 
Oh, a drug addict here, a school dropout there. So most of the monies 
that we have spent goes to those who serve the poor. They are 
answerable not to the people that they serve, but to their market. They 
are answerable to those who supply the funds. 

Some of the folks who fund them are sitting in this room. New York 
City, for example, spends $14.8 billion on 1.2 million poor people; $900 
million of that eomes from United Way and corporate contributions 
because they are used to match government funds. In New York, 
according to a study, 68 cents of every dollar goes to the people who 
servL the poor. 
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The poor have only one responsibility — to remain poor so they arc 
eligible to be served. A let of poor people that we talk to around the 
country, though, arc disappointed and now realize that a loi of what is 
done in their name is not benefiting them. Their disappointment is 
likened to that of the man during the civil rights days who said he sat-in 
nine months at a Mississippi lunch counter. When they integrated, they 
did not have what he wanted. 

A lot of folks realize that they do not have what they want. This gets 
acted out in very interesting ways because the problem is that our 
policies toward poor people are based upon certain assumptions about 
them. That is, poverty makes you not only dispirited, frustrated, but 
stupid. So as a consequence, there is no need to do anything to involve 
the poor in their own solutions. Because, after ah, if they were smart, 
they would not be poor. 

This is true for both conservatives, unfortunately, and liberals. Con- 
servatives on the one I^and, tend to believe that all you have to do is 
open the gates of the free enterprise system and then meritocracy will 
judge winners and losers. They fail to understand that, in order for the 
poor to participate in the free enterprise system, they have to have the 
requisite information. A lot of them do not have the requisite informa- 
tion. 

It has nothing to do with how smart you are. If I am going to sell you 
a color television and I say it costs $15,000, if you have no basis of 
comparing the price, you may pay me $15,000 for it. Those of you who 
arc involved with business understand the importance of information. 
If you have expert information, you can excel in the marketplace. If you 
have insider information and use it, you can go to prison. 

But information is critical. Liberals, on the other hand, tend to 
believe that, even if poor folks had the requisite information, they reaily 
are t o stupid to make informed judgments for themselves, and that is 
why professional "ervice providers are needed to make decisions for 
them. There is an old African proverb that, when bull elephants fight, 
the grass always loses. 

Poor people are the losers in this kind of bipolar debate. On the one 
hand, Chicago University sociologist William Julius Wilson says we 
need to fund the poverty Pentagon even more because people need 
more opportunity. Charles Murray, welfare expert and noted author, 
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says, no, wc must withdraw opportunity from them. If wc starve them 
enough, then they will go out and seek opportunity for themselves. 

I am saying that wc have a moral responsibility to change this around. 
You can play a vital role. How do you change it? I would like to walk 
you through some specific steps to complement the remarks of my 
colleagues here, to talk about specific examples and approaches that 
can be undertaken to empower poor people. 

First of all, I like to talk to business folks because they have some- 
thing in common with the leadership among poor people — strategic 
interests. Because 70 percent of the work force of the future, the next 
twenty years, are already working today. Li^hty percent of the new 
entrants into the work force in the next twenty years will be women or 
black and Hispanic people. 

But 800,000 of them are dropping out of school this year, and 800,000 
more arc graduating illiterate. So, in order for American corporations 
to be competitive in the future, U:ey are gong to need informed, 
intelligent people who can respond. When jobs are being redefined 
every seven years, we have not even dieamcd what 20 percent of the 
corporations of the future will look like. 

There will be new forms. So we need pcopie every seven years who 
can be taught to learn new skills. Also, it wi 1 ! be the group from which 
we will be drawing oui fighting forces because wc will stil! need 
conventional forces.That means that there is a strategic interest, a link, 
between business and low-income peopte. 

If you arc a member of the poverty Pentagon, you benefit from the 
existence of the underclass. You do not care if the tax rates arc high, 
because you arc going to get your money anyway. 

If you arc in business, you have an uncivil environment where there 
is crime and high taxes, you arc losing business opportunity. Also, it is 
a hostile environme.it. Business docs not function well in a hostile civil 
environment. Lov -income people cannot live in a hostile civil environ- 
ment. So that i f the basis upon which there can be some strategic 
alliance. 

Also H;,Incss is driven by outcomes and consequences, not process 
and ideas. Innovation is appreciated, regardless of whether someone 
has the proper training. !f someone comes up with a new computer 
software package, which means an extra $10 million to your corpora- 
tion, I dare say you will not resist accepting it, just because the person 
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does not have a degree in computer science. That is because you arc 
driven by what works. 

Poor people also are driven by what works. It has to do with how 
ideas are formed. Ideas and changes of behavior are not influenced by 
research studies.Theyare influenced by television. They are influenced 
by perceptions of the way things are. That is why detectives in the 
various police departments started to dress better after Kojak came on 
television. 

There was no study that said you are more effective as a cop if you 
dress well. It was because Kojak dressed that way.The same with SWAT 
teams. When that SWAT show came on television, there were almost 
125 different police departments with SWAT teams. In Riverside, New 
Jersey, a cop on the beat did not use his gun for four years, but they 
had a SWAT team. 

It all has to do with pereepiior. So what we have been getting all 
along is the perception that the way you deal with poor people is to 
study 'heir failure. And once you have studied their failure, then you 
find out how many sick people there are.Then we fund these organiza- 
tions to treat these sick people. 

As long as we continue to focus on the deficit side of poor com- 
munities, and direct our resources at meeting the needs of the deficien- 
cies, we will always stay where we are. It is as if I were to interview four 
of you sitting in this room and I asked you how mucn your mortgage 
was. What was your car payment? How much money you owed and so 
on. Then I said thank you and left. I make a report, "Those people are 
in trouble." 

I f I never ask you your assets, I do not get a real pict urc . It is as t hough 
you go into low-income communities and only interview and do re- 
search studies on the 50 percent of the families whose children arc on 
drugs or arc in <ail or dropping out of school without looking at the 
other side, the asset side, and saying why, how can we explain the fact 
that, under the same conditions of poverty people are managing to raise 
their children successfully? Their daughters are not having babies. 
They are not dropping out of school. They a r e not on drugs. They are 
not going to jail. The message is that we can learn more by studying 
success. 

I n business, if you wanted to learn howto set up a computer business, 
would you go to ten entrepreneurs who had failed and say, please let 
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mc study your failure so I can be successful in business? No. You wouid 
go to people who were successful. They are the or.es who write books. 
Failures do not write books. People who are successful are the ones 
who write books and inform others as to what to do. 

Well, we must do the same thing with low-income people. We must 
embrace those who are successful in spite of poverty and find out, as 
we do at the National Center, what are the operating variables, as 
sociologists like to say, those ingredients, elements in their behavior, 
in their group associations, in their relationships with one another, that 
explain their success. 

What we did at the National Center was to go around the nation and 
find out about education. We found that there are 400 independent 
neighborhood schools where the disaffected public school teachers 
have joined with low-income parents in establishing their own inde- 
pendent schools that vary in size from 25 to 400. They operate on 
budgets of 60 percent of the pub! ; hool budgets. Some of those kids 
are graduating two years above grade level, in some cases using the 
same public school textbooks. But many of those groups are struggling. 

We also administered — with a small grant — a program of 100 
neighborhood groups, people like Kent Amos and others around the 
country. They could apply to us. These arc people who do not have 
computers or word processors. They would not qualify for United Way 
help or many of your foundations. We gave grants from about $500 to 
$10,000. They could apply on a handwritten, three-page application in 
pencil. 

1 hey could get a response in 60 days. You should sec the marvelous 
things they arc doing. About 35 of them are working young people that 
came togethci in organizing their own businesses. They went to cor- 
porations in a city and found what it is they buy. They talk to the 
purchasing agents. 

They found that ten of those companies buy wood pallets. So they 
approached a retired carpenter. Now twenty young men and women 
are employed making wood pa'lets to supply the needs of those com- 
panies. 

B ji in ihc process of learning those skills, they learn how to open a 
bank account. Some get enticed back into education because they have 
spun off into other businesses. Some of our young people found out 
that, in St. Paul, Minnesota, they do not sell hot dogs on the streets as 
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they do in New York So they started their own concession. They did 
not have an advertising budget. So they named their company aft - an 
existing firm and hoped that they would be sued and get in the 

newspaper. 

Then they could withdraw the name and change it. Then they would 
sell. This was part of their strategic plan. Another group of young 
people in Camden, New Jersey, kids who otherwise would have been 
in prison, came together with our help. They set up two greenhouses 
that they built on a military base that had closed down. They are 
growing thousands of plants that they sell retail and wholesale. They 
have an extensive business network. 

The point that I am trying to make is that there is a tremendous 
amount of energy, thousands of people in low-income communities 
who are doing innovative things in education and entrepreneurial 
development and a lot of other things that go untapped as a potential 
resource for this country. 

What we do at the Center is try to bring those people together so 
that ihey c?u share their experiences with one another. Then we have 
our policy types and academics sit down with them with the 
microphones going and ask them questions. We try to find out how can 
public policy stop messing with these folks. If we cannot help them, at 
least let us stop interfering with them. 

We have found that if we wanted to pass some legislation, we should 
forbid discrimination against people because they lack education. 
There is no correlation between professional certification and 
qualifications. So we need to understand that and get this kind of 
barrier out of the way. People should be judged based an their perfor- 
mance. That is how the marketplace operates. What I am suggesting to 
you is that people like Kent Amos lack the kind of resources and the 
kind of authority that comes with associating with companies like yours. 

The Amoco Corporation invested $1.9 million in the National Cen- 
ter three years ago to enable us to reach out to thirteen resident- 
managed public housing units. With that money we were able to 
leverage $43 million in public/private contributions for poor people 
that resulted in seven amendments to the Housing Act, which changed 
the law. 

The people who resist such changes do so because they derive their 
moral authority by saying they represent poor people. But when we 
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make it possible tor the poor to speak for themselves, it undermines 
the ; r muial authority. Then they have to vote with us. 

So I am saying to you there is a lot that can be done. We have endless 
examples of success. What we need is a relationship with people like 
you - not only your money and your support, but also the kind of 
legitimacy that you give these groups by the association with your 
company. You also have lawyers and other people that could make their 
resources available. 

Sc when the city starts messing with some of our folks, if they are 
represented by an Amoco attorney, the city thinks twice about it. Or 
when we are trying to joint venture, or do a syndication, or raise private 
dollars to enable a low-income housing group to renovate an entire 
block, the fact that we are associating with a company as a part of that 
deal docs an awful lot to move the political baggage out of the way. 

The last thing I want to say is what I always like to conclude with, a 
little piece of wisdom that comes from the grass roots. It deals with this 
whole issue of the relationship of education as a barrier to perfor- 
mance. I am a strong believer in education. I am not suggesting that I 
am anti-intellectual. We need educated people. 

But that is not the only way to achieve in this society. I tell young 
people this. Because if you really look at it, there is an inverse rele on- 
ship between success as an entrepreneur and education. The i.*ore 
education you have, the less risk you want to take. You are really just 
looking for a job. 

The second point that I want to make is smart people do not earn 
their Ph.D.s.They hire them. 

The last point dea..ng with putting a proper perspective on educa- 
tion is a quote from A.D. Gadsen. Hs is Alabama's first and oldest 
black millionaire. A. D. Gadsen is 98 years old and still doing deals. He 
is a millionaire many times over, and he has a third grade education. 
He sa)-. it is better to say "I is rich" than "I am poor." 

Mr. Heatherly: We are open for questions from the floor. Yes? 

Guest: Mr. Chubb, would you address the issue of choice as it relates 
to small communities? Are you only talking about choice between 
public schools? 
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Mr, Chubb: The concept of choice works better where you have a 
potential for a supply of schools — more than one or two schools. That, 
obviously, is going to be better suited to a densely populated area, 
either a suburban area or an inner city. Especially in the case of the 
inner cities, it is a concept that works very well.The inner cities are also 
the areas where we have the largest problem. So it is a solution that 
suits the problem at its most severe. 

But I think it is also important to recognize, with respect to the less 
densely populated areas, that in many rural areas there is one high 
school. It is arguable that you have to have only one high school because 
that is the efficient way to do things. For there is very little evidence 
that it is more efficient to have a large, comprehensive high school than 
four or five smaller schools that are not comprehensive at all but are 
specialized. In fact, there is every reason to believe that smaller, 
specialized schools that match the service provided to the needs and 
motivations of the kids will work better than a large, comprehensive 
high school. So even in rural areas where there are not 100 schools for 
a child to choose from, you could easily imagine, even within the same 
facility, having four or five or six schools to choose fron.. 

One way that the physical obstacles to multiplying schools are often 
overcome is by getting beyond the idea that one school is one building 
and setting up what are often called schools within a school. If you have 
a large high school facility, it is possible for different wings or different 
floors of that school to become different schools. Just as each business 
docs not have to have its own building and office buildings around town 
have lots of different businesses, so can school buildings house dif- 
ferent schools. 

So yes, it is easier to implement a choice system in a densely 
populated area, but one of the obstacles to multiplying the number of 
schools is the mind ' *t that the only appropriate size for a school is 
3,000 kids and several hundred teachers and so forth. That is a school 
size that has been determined over the years by administrator fiat and 
not by any test of what works. 

Guest: Over and over today I have heard about the possibility of choice. 
What would you do if everybody chose the same school? Would that 
not lead into ramifications where the better students would get the 
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choice of the better schools? Because somebody is going to have to 
wind up in the other schools. 

Then I would like a comment. Nobody goes into teaching for the 
money. If you took those administrative salaries and divided them 
among the teachers, that would be lovely. 

Mr. Chubb: Well, just a quick response to the second point. There is 
every reason to believe that a system that was driven from the bottom 
up and not from the top down would be leaner administratively. That 
would provide more resources for instruction. 

It is really astounding how large a share of school expenditure is 
devoted to purposes that are really only remotely related to instruction. 
In a leaner administrative system, it is true there would be more money 
to allocate to teachers. That would only be for the good. 

The question about what do you do when everyone wants to go to 
the same school is probably the question tL 1 1 hear most often. It is 
only a problem if what you are operating is a highly controlled system 
of choice where the supply is not allowed to change. For it is absolutely 
true that, if the supply is fixed and there are only so many good schools 
and lots of kids will not be eoing to them, and those who do not, have 
to go to the bad schools, there is a problem. In fact, there is really no 
point in moving to that system because all it does is say that the few 
kids who arc lucky in the lottery or get selected to the good schools will 
be better off an J the other kids will be worse off, and you arc not raising 
everybody up. You are just shifting things around. 

For the choice system to work, the supply has to be capable of 
change. Yop have to have the possibility of those schools that ^re not 
attractive to anybody being closed down and reopened under new 
leadership reopened with nevv teachers. That has to be allowed to 
happen. If it cannot happen, then you have a problem. 

In a Saturn where the schools are competing for students, where 
there are schools that are not chosen by anyone and teachers that 
principals are trying to shuffle out of their schools because they are 
afraid they arc undermining their ability to compete, eventually those 
tea*/ ~, and principals that are no good all become concentrated in 
the same school. 

Then there is a much clearer and simpler administrative problem 
and political problem to deal with. Then you can go to the powers that 
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be and ask whether to keep these schools open or close them - whether 
to continue to support these teachers that are bad and so forth? So such 
a system can actually be a help to central administrators because it 
provides them with the ammunition that they need to fight mediocrity 
in the system. 

Guest: I would like to ask John Chubb a question about choice. Some 
of the things you described about choice and good schools so^nd very 
much like school site management and shared decision making. Can 
you differentiate the two, because some might think that qualities in 
those schools where they share decision making can occur when there 
is not necessarily a choice system? 

Mr. Chubb: That is an important question because there are many 
people that h?ve this new religion, so to speak, about autonomy being 
important. Now there are various moves afoot to try to decentralize 
decision making within the existing school systems. Frankly, these 
efforts are ways to fight off the worse alternative, which is breaking up 
the school systems. But school site management, from what I have 
observed in efforts *o implement it, is likely to be superficial. It is not 
likely to make a difference. 

What you can observe about school site management is that, in the 
places where it has been tried, the superintendent and the assistant 
superintendent and all the people in the central office create a bunch 
of rules about decision-making processes and about who is allowed to 
participate and about how decisions will be made and about how votes 
will be counted. Then they say okay, now this is exactly how school- 
based management works. In other words, they want to make U look as 
though the school is managing itself. But really it is not because it is just 
managing according to the rules that are set up on the outside. 

So a lot Oi" it really turns out to be superficial. There is no reason to 
believe, if the schools begin to make decisions that are at odds with the 
outside interests that are most influential on school boards, on super- 
intendents, that the outside authorities will not turn around and take 
that authority away. 

The only way to guarantee that decisions will be made within the 
schools is to create the kinds of pressures that make that sensible. 
Competition makes school-based management sensible. Politics and 
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administration do not make it sensible.They are the reason that all that 
power has been taken out of the schools. 

Over the years political pressures were for centralization, not for 
decentralization. So I think that school site management is likely to go 
the way of every other school reform over the past twenty years - just 
be assimilated by the system and disappear. 

Mr. Woodson: Just a footnote to that.That is a classic argument because 
there is an assumption that, if there are poor policies that are essentially 
developed and administered, somehow they will improve and be 
reformed if they are decentralized. There is a distinction to be made 
between decentralization and devolution of authority to people where 
there is real control. 

Sometimes people get these two confused. What we support is 
devolution. This was argued in 1? 3 at the University of Chicago, by 
Robert Hutchins, about when the G.I. Bill of Rights was being dis- 
cussed. As you know, Hutchins, the young president of the University 
of Chicago argued, as others had done, that if you gave the federal 
dollars to the G.I .s and gave them a choice, it would create an intellec- 
tual hobo jungle out of higher education. 

Well, of course the Congress refused to treat G.I.s like poor people. 
So the money was given to the G.I.S. Now there were some fly-by-night 
schools that sprang up, but they were out of business within a year or 
two. Why? Because the word got around, as it does in the marketplace, 
and bad quality institutions went under and better institutions stayed 
afloat. Certainly that is an oversimplification, but that is essentially 
what happened. 

Mr. Chubb: You do not have to be a genius to shop for a good school. 
I mean it becomes pretty obvious to even the dimmest person whicn 
are the good schools and which are the bad schools. The bad schools, 
eventually, are not patronized. 

Mr. Heatherly: As the chairman's prerogative, I would like to ask a 
question of the panel. Dave Hoppe gave a humorous, somewhat cynical 
view of the role of ideas in policy making. Yet we here at this forum 
talking about ideas, about what does work and what does not. Mr. 
Chubb is about to publish another book about new ideas in school 
governance and education reform. What really is the prospect for new 
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ideas or good ideas breaking into the system and influencing educa- 
tional policy makers, or is it simply a matter of brute politics and making 
enough trouble until people listen? What is the difference between the 
two? 

Mr. Chubb: I believe that brute political interest is what makes the 
biggest difference. But there are ideas that occasionally catch on, that 
serve political interests very well and begin to generate support. 

For example, back in the 1970s when we had a great deal more 
regulation than we have today, the idea caught on that pro-competitive 
deregulation could be good for the left and good for the right. It was 
an idea that was brewing in t hink tanks and universities for Fifteen years 
before it got anywhere. But finally it did. 

Educational choice is an idea that seems to have that kind of 
potential. When it was being advertised simply as vouchers, it went 
nowhere because vouchers sent off all the wrong signals. Now it is 
educational choice, and that is something that is harder to argue 
against. If you ask the public if they think they ought to have the right 
to choose your public schools, 75 percent of the public says yes, of 
course. So it is an idea that I think can make a difference. 

But nonetheless, I think that if choice is to be implemented in a 
significant way in this country, what is going to make the difference is 
that people are going to recognize first that the schools really are 
performing terribly. Second, if they do not perform better, our 
economy is going to be in really bad shape, relative to other countries 
in the world. And three, the educational system has had a long oppor- 
tunity to turn things arouiid, but it has not. Therefore, something new 
should be done. Those are the political kinds of answers. 

Mr. Woodson: A lot of us do a poor job of marketing our ideas. Ralph 
N?der is a master because he gives ideas and concepts form and 
substance by having that blood-soaked fender of a Pinto on a table at 
a hearing with the parents of a deceased youngster crying. Everyone 
knows what policies he is trying to change. A lot of us who are trying 
to advocate for policies that we think we need should use the media 
more. 

Every time I see a two-hour show sponsored by Mobil about snail 
darters in Maui Maui, I wonder how much did that cost and what could 
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wc have done with a budget like that to support the programs of Kent 
Amos and people like him. What could we have done to civc hon.e to 
the American public what choice can really mean 10 the families 
America says it really wants to help? 

Mr. Hoppe: First of all, you need a good idea. You do not want to 
implement a bad one. But there are ways of doing it more effectively. 
That is what you have to do. 

Unfortunately, just having the good idea is not enough. You have to 
figure out how to get it moving.That is what I was trying to say, not that 
we do not need the good ideas. We do. Without them we have nothing 
- no ammunition. And the rest of us are trying to figure ou t how to aim 
the gun. 

Mr. Kelehtr: It would be easy to underestimate the extent to which 
theory docs inform practice in this country. You need the HerbWal- 
bcrgs and the Denis Doyles and the think tanks like this. It does seep 
through. It takes some packaging. AH of what David Hoppe said was 
true last year in the Illinois general assembly. 

Even business people there do not think, and they do not read. 
Sometimes they react. But there are controlling ideas. We listen and we 
talk r lot. Those ideas have influence so there is penetration between 
theory nd practice. I am just urging the Chubbs of the world to keep 
up their good work. 

Guest: Dave Hoppe, when you were explaining how to get an idea 
moving through legislation and so forth, I think you might have missed 
perhaps the most important element. That is, to explain to the person, 
legislator, bureaucrat, whoever, why this idea is good for them per- 
sonally - why it is actually in their interest to get the idea moving. 

Mr. Hoppe: There are different types of people. Different people 
accept ideas differently. What I did not say, perhaps, as explicitly as I 
might have is you need a hero. A good example of a hero, at least in 
conservative circles, is Jack Kemp. His idea was changing the tax 
system in this country. He proselytized. He worked for that tirelessly. 
I can remember members running the other direction when Jack wou Id 
come at them.They did not want to hear it again. But he never stopped. 
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You need a hero. Sometimes that hero is there just because he likes the 
idea. 

Sometimes you have to explain to that hero 'vhy it may be useful 
politically or why ii is useful substantively as a type of change in policy 
that is necessary. But, for whatever reason, finding a hero is very 
irr portant in the political process. Without one, every day you arc trying 
to pick off one supporter at a time, somebody new, and you can never 
build. Frankly, you build no base for the pyramid, as you have nobody 
to start going out doing your work, to build thit coalition to help you. 
Finding a hero, you suddenly have somebody to go out and do that 
work, start spreading that system. That is what you want to do. 

Guest: You have talked a lot about reform and choice and such things. 
Is there any research being done, or are there any efforts under way to 
im prove the textbooks that are being used, in high schools particularly? 
History books that have been revised in ways that are not very good, 
for instance. 

Mr. Chubb: I would just make one comment about this, about (he 
process. Yes, there is a lot of research. Yes, there arc efforts to change 
it. One thing that I am a little bit disturbed about in the textbook 
business, though, is that textbook selection and the resultant incentives 
for textbook production are affected by the centralization of the system 
— by textbook decisions increasingly being made at a state level. 

That is not universal but, increasingly, it is a centralized decision. 
That shrinks the market for innovation. It makes it harder to change 
textbooks to react to important changes in research and to adapt. In 
that kind of a system, there is more inertia. You do not gc< the kind of 
innovation that I would expect in a more decentralized C market- 
based system. 

Mr. Walberg: I would just say quickly that there have been some very 
outstanding studies done on how textbooks arc selected by states, 
particularly California and Texas, very much as Mr. Chubb was saying. 
It is a complex procedure with important consequences, but there is 
no sustained narrative, cohesive approach to things. So that part of the 
governance process determines the failure of the textbooks. 

The textbook companies arc, of course, in this case driven by the 
market, which may not be a positive force. What we have been talking 
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about all day today is the idea of choice so people at the local schools 
can make those decisions for themselves. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Closing Address 



Mr. Heatherly: And now for our closing session, we are privileged to 
have with us to speak on behalf of Secretary Lauro Cavazos of the 
Department of Education and President Bush, the Chief of Staff of 
Secretary Cavazos, Bill Phillips. He came to this position, having served 
in 1988 as the Republican National Convention manager. He was 
responsible for all aspects of the New Orleans convention, which was 
attended by 45,000 people. Prior to that he worked at RNC for Frank 
Fahrenkopf as Chief of Staff fron 1983 to 1985. He also worked in 
Washington as vice-president of Russo, Watts & Rollins, a political and 
public relations consulting Firm with offices here and in California. He 
is from Nevada. In 1978 to 1983 he was Executive Assistant to Nevada 
Governor Robert List. He was the governor's chief policy advisor for 
natural resources, health, welfare, criminal justice, and energy. He has 
served in the U.S. Air Force and is a Vietnam veteran. Bill Phillips. 

William Phillips: The Department of Education is coming . nto its own 
now as a department. It has been ten years since it was formed. We all 
know there has been great discussion from time to time about that 
action and what should have happened subsequently. But now it is 
coming into its own. 

That is not because of what is going on here inside the Beltway. It is 
because the American public is beginning to look at education again. 
That is the way it should be because we are not talking about what we 
bureaucrats have to say or think about it. We arc talking about our 
children. We are talking about our nation's future. We are talking about 
what they arc going to be doing a generation from now. 

We need to keep that in mind at all times. We are not talking about 
something that is going on down there on Pennsylvania Avenue or up 
here on the Hill. We are talking about the grade school at Cardinal 
Forest Elementary where my daughter goes to school, so that is what 
comes to mind. 

You are to be commended for being here today. I . now you have 
been here all day, because you have already shown that you have 
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embraced the challenge that i< facing us. That is, molding the minds 
and the futures of this nation's children, which in turn is going to mold 
the future of this nation. 

1 understand that you talked about strategies of the 1990s. I can 
remember when, not too long ago, we would say way off in 1990. We 
are only a few months away from 1990. That is a little frightening. My 
theory is we have already entered the next century, that we do not have 
to wait for the year 2000. V/e are there. It is kind of like Pogo. We have 
met the enemy and he is us. 

But we need to talk about our strategies to improve the education 
of our children, strategies to mold education reform, strategics to 
influence education policy at the local level. It is the community leaders 
who need to press forward with support from us, not mandates from 
us. President Bush, I think, has focused onthat rightfully. What he says, 
it is the second great wave of education reform. 

I would like to take just a moment, though, to reaffirm a couple of 
things about this administration's commitment to education. It is our 
goal to improve the schooling and opportunities of our children. I want 
to reaffirm that we will reward excellence and innovation among 
schools and teachers - reaffirm that our intention to lower the dropout 
rate and raise our national literacy is very strong. 

Would it not be wonderful if by the year 2000 wc had no dropout 
problem? That is a huge task we are faced with. I want to reaffirm our 
plan to give choice to parents and to students and also to expand the 
magnet schools. I want to reaffirm that we will hold those concerned 
accountable for producing results. 

Wc can no longer afford to prolong mediocrity in educating our 
children. And finally, we reaffirm a commitment to raising expecta- 
tions, the expectations of what we expect from teachers, what we expect 
from school administrators, what wc expect from students, and what 
we expect from ourselves as parents and as community leaders. 

Business involvement in education is no' a new idea. In fact, it is 
going on and it is getting stronger every day. It is the business leaders 
in each community where it is taking place, and this is the way it should 
be. It is these business leaders at the local level that can really play the 
major role in influencing public education policy. 

Over the years, American businesses have been willirg to take time 
and resources and invest in the health and well-being of their com- 
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munities. Today corporations are spending literally billions of dollars 
to compensate for the failures and the shortcomings of an education 
system that is truly in trouble. Companies are rallying around effective 
schools, and they are looking for answers to the problems that face 
public education. There are two very good reasons for this. 

The first, business leaders have long recognized that education is 
fundamental to long-term growth of commerce and to the well-being 
of industry. The community dedicated to a good, sound education 
system is bound to attract more people and more business and there- 
fore an improved economy. 

Second, a thriving community provides businesses with th". in- 
gredients for continued economic success. The development of a new 
talent pool to recruit employees, the creation of new markets for goods 
and services, the reduction of business cost, the reduction of business 
taxes, and the improvement of corporate image are reasons to get 
involved in education. 

There is another good reason, too. Quality education produces 
quality employees, who produce profits. So they see that, and they see 
how important it is. As a result of President Reagan's initial act of faith 
in promoting private initiatives, there are literally millions of citizens 
today who are benefiting from partnerships between business and local 
schools. 

Last year, the Department of Education surveyed American schools 
and found that over 140,000 partnerships now exist in education. That 
is more than double the number six years ago. Those benefiting total 
more than nine million students. This ranges from those at risk to those 
who are college bound and clearly on their way to a successful future. 

Now business is beginning to take a lead in developing education 
strategics. We arc beginning to broaden the cooperation between 
business and the schools, and in the process, revitalizing the entire 
education system. It is beginning where it should, in hometown 
America. 

In some of the communities business leaders already have become 
directly involved in the strategy and in expanding reform efforts. An 
example that I am sure you have heard today is Chicago where, facing 
disaster in the classrooms, the community rose up and demanded 
improvements in their children's education. 
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Nobody from Washington made them do that. The decision was 
where it belonged. In Bucks County, just outside of Philadelphia, there 
is the Brain Tru t It is a consortium of parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators that e?> iblishcd liaisons with the local businesses in order 
to improve quality of education in their home districts. 

But merely receiving money and services from business is not 
enough. It is important, and it has been very helpful. But the time has 
come when we need to revive our education fortunes. Already there 
arc signs that the business community is beginning to take a look at 
their involvement. They are beginning to show that they are too prag- 
matic and too sensible simply to invest, to finance an unproductive and 
unrewarding school system. This is the way it should be. 

In Boston, business leaders, where they are now beginning to 
demand return for their investment after several years, the Boston 
Private Industry Council, along with local educators formed what they 
called the Boston Compact. It was an agreement that the business 
community would provide summer jobs in the private sector for stu- 
dents and that there would be priority hiring of qualified Boston high 
school graduates in the coming years. In return, these schools promised 
that they would improve daily attendance by 5 percent per year, that 
they would improve academic performance in math and reading by 5 
percent, improve college placement by 5 percent, and improve job 
placement by 5 percent. These five measures of the Compact were 
simple. They were compelling, and they were easily understood. 

After four years of spending oh the Boston schools, the Private 
Industry Council said, "No more. We are not prepared to endorse the 
expenditure of another $100 million over the next four years if the rate 
of improvement will be no greater than it was the last four years." They 
were being very businesslike about their approach, God bless them. 

Unless the education community plans more carefully the strategy 
for future partnerships, corporate disillusionment is going to be 
widespread. As the Department of Education partnership survey 
recently indicated, the predominant form of partnerships to date has 
been what you probably would expect. It has been one-way grants, 
incentive awards, equipment. And I emphasize one way. 

These have been much needed, and as I repeat, they have been 
appreciated. All of us like to receive a gift. But many school ad- 
ministrators are less than happy with the idea of sharing authority. Only 
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. .bout one inscvcntccn would like to sec more participation by partners 
on education committees, commit* ~cs where the policies are made, the 
ideas are researched, the debate is taking place. 

Instead, they like the idea of a local company signing the check or 
presenting equipment. If businesses are to make an investment in 
American education, and this is precisely what we, as communities all 
over America, are asking them to do, then it is only natural that a 
business would want a return on that investment, if the return is only a 
better educated and better trained work force. 

The Boston corporations, I think, are a good example of this demand 
for a return for investment. If educators expect support from corporate 
America, then educators must be more receptive to a two-way partner- 
ship. It must become a true partnership. The benefits, I predict, are 
immeasurable. 

On the other side of the spectrum, businesses as a whole still remain 
unaware of the impact that they could have on the education system if 
they, too, would take a look at a new approach to becoming involved 
in a partnership. Possibly one role for a federal education partner 
would be to help clean up this education deficit by encouraging busi- 
nesses to become a partner in a two-way relationship. I say that because 
we must also lead the educators to becoming involved in the two-way 
relationship. 

I think we can encourage business leaders to insist on a restructuring 
of the school systems that are not working. Americans are demanding 
high standards, student achievement, school discipline, strong leader- 
ship, parental choice, and accountability for results. What American 
education most lacks is not money, but it lacks the energy and the 
creativity that the current structure often stifles. 

The most important contribution that the business community can 
make is not another check. It is not another dollar sign, it is strong 
leadership for restructuring of American education. Leadership also 
can encourage openness between educators and business abo 't the 
problems in American education. More money is not what we need in 
1989 to improve education. 

This week, we have been before the Appropriations and Budget 
Committees. One of the questions they asked is what would you do with 
one billion more dollars for the federal education department? We 
proudly responded that we have given them the proposed budget, 
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which sets the priorities as we see them, that this nation now spends in 
excess of $330 billion, of which the federal government contributes 
approximately 6 percent. 

We do not need mere n ^ney because it is already shown that money 
is not fixing the problem. We need to put the money in the right places 
and the right priorities. It will be interesting to see what Congress does. 

One thing is certain. The reform movement must continue. Balanc- 
ing the education deficit is one of the most important tasks that we as 
Americans face today. 

Our survival as a world power depends upon its ultimate success. If 
schools fail to teach the virtues and the skills that have made the U.S. 
the great nation that it is, then there are others who stand ready to take 
our place in world leadership. 

Can business save education? Yes, it can. Will business leaders 
leverage their enorn. ius talents and enterprise to help save America's 
schools, or will »\ey be held at bay by those who see financial resources 
as really the only way to address this symptom of educational disorder? 

Fortunately, America has an unwavering, can-do spirit and the 
untiring leadership of President Bush with Secretary Cavazos and 
many professionals as well as its private citizens. We can be committc J 
to support the laboratories of education reform. America has the 
resolve of each and everyone of you, which is an excellent start. 

Historically, as a nation, or ;c we have recognized a problem, we 
have come together, found a solution, and solved it. An example is the 
polio scare that I am sure many of you remember as children. We found 
a way to conquer polio. Then Sputnik was put into orbit, and we found 
a way to get the space program into gear, and we landed a man on the 
moon before that decade was out. 

Today the nation is recognizing that we have a very serious problem 
in educating our youth. We must now come together to solve it, 
businessmen, parents, educators, and government leaders. We 
Americans have the ability to turn a crisis into opportunity and a 
weakness into virtue. For this reason, the nation's third century will be 
as vital and innovative as the first two. 

America's continuing leadership of the free world will be a living 
monument to the success of education reform here at home. Hand in 
glove, educators and business leaders can, and they must, work 
together to educate every American to his or her fullest potential. 
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Mr. Heath erly: Thank you. When we publish the proceedings of this 
conference, I hope that Secretary Cavazos will be amenable *o a small 
meeting of some of the people involved in this conference to discuss 
the rccr- ^-nendations and the ideas that came out of this so that can 
coordir uir pursuit of educational reform.Thank you all for coming. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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